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He Might Have Been YOUR Son 


By MARCELLA BENSON 


“Sorry, Chaplain, Jim’s no more. He was killed in action just two 
weeks ago.” And the chaplain went away with a heavy heart. One of our 
fine Lutheran young men—gone. He had made the supreme sacrifice there 
on the African battlefront. How long he had been serving there, the chap- 
lain did not know; but it was only today that he received the information 
about him from Service Commission Headquarters. If only the chaplain 
had known of this young man before, he might have been of some help to 
him. He might have been with him in his dying hours. And now, he would 
have been able to write. to his bereaved family and extend to them some 
word of comfort and consolation. 

‘Would the folks back home ever realize what a difference the chap- 
lain’s ministry makes in the lives of their sons while in the service? Would 
they ever realize the urgency of sending their names in promptly, so that 
no chances would be taken?” With these thoughts burdening his mind, the 
chaplain sat down and wrote an appeal to the Service Commission: 


PLEASE TELL THE FOLKS BACK HOME TO SEND THE NAMES 
IN AT ONCE SO THAT THIS STORY WILL NOT BE REPEATED! 


On the other hand— 

A Lutheran chaplain made his way to the front ieeuichee: one day and 
spoke the name of John Bettilson. ~“John, I’m the Lutheran chaplain 
attached to an adjoining unit. I understand you are a member of Trinity 
Lutheran Church back in Williston. I’d like to know you, and I’d like you 
to come and join us at our next Lutheran worship... .” What a thrill for 
John, and how much closer he felt to his home folks when this chaplain 
found him! 


And what of the women in service? 

A nurse in North Africa who has experienced the blessings of the 
Church’s ministry writes: “I cannot tell you how much I appreciate your 
letters and other literature of encouragement you have been sending since 
I have been in service. It is especially nice to feel one isn’t forgotten while 
so far away in a strange land.” 


Now do you know why we insist that you send the names and addresses 
to the Service Commission Headquarters? 

Address N. M. Ylvisaker, 915 Metropolitan Building, Mintieapolis, Minn. 
Be sure to designate those that have been sent in before as changes of 
address. If they are being sent in for the first time, likewise indicate that. 
This will make for the most efficient service on behalf of our men and 
women. 


PASTOR, HAVE WE RECEIVED THE NAMES OF THE MEN AND 
WOMEN OF YOUR CONGREGATION WHO ARE IN THE SERVICE? 


You can make these personal contacts with Lutheran chaplains possible 
only through this office. 


Internees in the Philippines 


Lutheran Companion reports from a missionary’s letter dated October 
26, 1942: “The missionaries (in Manila) are allowed to live outside the camp 
and to go out in the city for services and necessary errands. 

“From other sources we learn that about 500 Americans and other 
allied nationals are interned in Baguio. Camp conditions there have im- 
proved. Able-bodied adults eat twice a day: 9.00 a. m. and 5.00 p. m., though 
it is possible to get a cup of tea or soup and bread at lunch time. Married 
couples are allowed to meet once a day under rules somewhat like those 
which prevailed on the prison ship which carried the Zamzam survivors. 
Since May 1942 several buildings at Camp Allen, in Baguio, have been used 
as dormitories for these internees. It has not been possible up to the present 
to obtain a list of Americans interned at Baguio.” 
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Dr. Paul Scherer 


“Sunday Vespers’ Resumed | 


EFFECTIVE Sunday, June 6, Dr. § 
Paul Scherer will resume his weekly § 
series of “Sunday Vespers” over § 
WJZ and the affiliated stations of the J 
Blue Network. The program will be ¥ 
broadcast from 4.00 to 4.30 P. M., 
Eastern Wartime, and continues” 
through September. i 

The music will be directed by | 
George Shackley, and the male} 
quartet will sing appropriate hymns. § 

This will be the thirteenth season 
of “Sunday Vespers,” which ranks it | 
with the old and outstanding pro- 
grams on the air. Down through the 
years hundreds of thousands of let- | 
ters have been received from all of § 
the forty-eight states testifying to 9 
the acceptability of the sermons to ff 
all classes of people and the good § 
they have accomplished. 

This year marks an innovation in 
the form of four guest speakers who J 
have been invited to participate in} 
the program: 


Sunday, June 20, from Chicago, IIL, § 
the Rev. Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D.,| 
president, Chicago Lutheran The-| 
ological Seminary. a 

Sunday, July 11, from Hollywood, 
Calif., the Rev. James P. Beasom, Jr.,@ 
D.D., president of the California Synod § 
of the U. L. C. A., Glendale, Calif. 

Sunday, August 15, from Minneapolis, § 
Minn., the Rev. Paul H. Roth, D.D.,§ 
president, Northwestern Theological 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sunday, September 12, from Washel 
ington, D. C., the Rev. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, DD., pastor, Lutheran Church 
of the ‘Reformation, Washington, D. C. ff 


This program is supported solely 
by voluntary contributions. Address 
Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Commit-| 
tee, 297 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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A Real Sermon 

A Goop sermon ought to make at 
least a few people. want to slip out 
_of the back door of the church, to 
‘avoid shaking hands with the min- 
ister at the front door, says the Rev. 
John Olson in Lutheran Companion. 

“tT do not mean that we should 
purposely try to offend our people,” 


writes Dr. Olson. 
“But our words 
should _ strike 


home to the con- 
sciences of our 
hearers, bite 
through their 
prejudices and 
hypocrisies to the 
nerve centers of 
their souls.” 

A pastor is not a hired orator, 
“exercising an effervescent brain, a 
nimble tongue, and a cozy voice, to 
the delight and amusement of an ad- 
miring audience.” He should be busy 
“grubbing away stumps of sin, 
dynamiting rocks and boulders, har- 
rowing the lump surface of souls into 
softer texture, sowing seed, cultivat- 
ing and hoeing away weeds—all the 
time praying for just the right 
amount of sunshine and rain to pro- 
duce a bountiful harvest.” 
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Religious Racket 


Sincutair Lewis has “exposed” 
the hypocrisy of professional uplift- 
ers in his new book, Gideon Planish. 
He would probably be interested in 
the information recently dug up by 
the Cleveland Press. 

The Press sent Joan Schrembs to 
one of the Cleveland organizations 
soliciting money for “missionary” 
enterprises. She represented herself 
as having contacts with numerous 
wealthy persons. The organization 
immediately ordained her as a min- 
ister. Taking her certificate of or- 
dination to the county probate office 
she was successful in obtaining au- 
thority to solemnize marriages. ' 

The investigation showed that 
some of the organizations sent solic- 
itors out on a 50-50 basis, kept no 
‘+, records of receipts, and held few re- 
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ligious services. Under the disguise 
of “religion” the missions operate 
chiefly for the profit of their owners 
and solicitors. 


Industrialists Want Co-operation 


THE public must be educated to 
understand that “through the exer- 
cise of free enterprise, as typified by 
American business, lies our eco- 
nomic salvation in the post-war 
period,” according to Lammot du 
Pont, speaking for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

The churches and the clergy must 
be enlisted, along with other “mass 
media,” in doing the educating. Said 
Mr. du Pont, as reported by Re- 
ligiows News Service, “Churches will 
co-operate as they understand that 
free enterprise is based on sacred- 
ness of the individual'as opposed to 
the distorted principles involved in 
regimentation of the individual as 
has been the case in recent years.” 


Good Work in New York 


Tue Lutheran Welfare Council in 
metropolitan New York is reported 
as having spent $162,525 last year for 
child care, $28,815 for family service, 
$781,130 for hospital work, $80,875 
for unattached persons, and $108,235 
for care of the aged. 

The council supports six pastors as 
hospital visitors. In recent months 
it completed a welfare survey of 
Queens. President of the council is 
Dr. Otto H. Bostrom of Gustavus 
Adolphus Church, and executive 
secretary is Dr. Ambrose Hering. 


Gallup on the Bible 
A Gauuup poll on habits of Bible 
reading; made at the request of the 


American Bible Society, indicates 
that 8,500,000 adult Americans read 


“the Bible every day. 


There are 35,000,000 who have not 
read the Bible within a year. More 
than 4,000,000 read the Bible more 
frequently today than they did be- 
fore the war. There are twice as 
many women reading the Bible daily 
as there are men. Residents of small 
towns and rural communities read 
the Bible more than city people. 
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New Council Organized 

AN interchurch organization which — 
“hopes to parallel along conservative — 
lines every sphere of activities main- | 
tained by the Federal Council of 
Churches, which is largely liberal in | 
emphasis,” was organized in Chi- 
cago, May 3-6. Its title is the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals — 
for United Action. j 

“False impression has been given | 
that this is wholly a fundamentalist | 
movement,” says the Watchman Ex- 
aminer, Baptist periodical. “It is not. | 
While it is true that many funda- | 
mentalists are in it, the majority are — 
not identified with any fundamental- — 
ist organization, but all subscribe to © 
a minimum doctrinal definition of | 
what is an evangelical.” f 


Indian Trouble 

Tue American Indians are going | 
through experiences related to the 
war which will make it difficult for 
them ever to return to their accus- | 
tomed mode of life, warns Dr. Mark 
A. Dawber of the Home Missions 
Council. 

Twelve thousand Indians are in 
the armed forces, and 42,000 others. 
have moved from life on their res- 
ervations to war industry. Unless it 
is possible after the war to develop” 
for this disrupted group a very dif- 
ferent life than they lived in the 
past, the social and moral future of 
thousands is uncertain. 

“Looking toward the immediate 
future,” says Dr. Dawber, “mission 
boards should give special considera-_ 
tion to a review of their institutional 
work among Indians.” 


They Drive by Night 


EicHT pastors in Paterson, N. Bar 
are taking the places of ambulanael 
drivers who have been drafted for 
military service. They answer calls 
at the Paterson General Hospital! 
from 10 Pp.m.to8a.mM. ~ 

The Rev. Alfred E. Willett, whl 
has the Sunday night shift, comes on _ 
duty as soon as the evening service 
is ended in the Paterson Avenue. 
Methodist Church. 
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Since There are many who face 
with dismay the stretching of a work 
week from forty to forty-eight hours, 
and the terrible necessity of a six- 
day work week (with time and a 

~ half pay for the sixth day as a pen- 
_ alty), it is interesting to contemplate 
the following: “Every able-bodied 
man in Britain who works less than 
' sixty hours a week, and every able- 
- bodied woman without a child in her 
~ care and working less than fifty-five 
hours a week, have to undertake 
_ fire-watching up to forty-eight hours 
a month. This means patrolling the 
streets during air raid alerts and 
spotting and checking (if possible) 
any fires due to incendiaries and 
high explosives.” Fortunately we 
have no present necessity for such 
- extra services, and may never have; 
_ but that is a reason for thanksgiving 
/ and not for complaining when con- 
3 ditions demand the larger domina- 
- tion of our hours by the time clock 
as a national need and service. 


Back of Britain’s “slow motion” 
' action on the Burma front lies the 
- discontent in India. The publicity 
' value of Gandhi (now in the sha- 
' dow) has obscured the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Moslem element in India. 
\ The Moslems, though only a third as 
_ many as the Hindus, are much more 
' important comparatively, especially 
- at:this time, because they provide the 
' larger and more efficient part of the 
_ hative army. Like the Hindus, the 
Moslems are demanding independ- 
ence; but they are violently opposed 
to being submerged in a Hindu-dom- 
inated state. They favor a division 
of India among the larger racial and 
religious groups—3 Indias, as M. I. 
Jinnah, the president of the Moslem 
Vaan eague, puts it—Moslem India, 
| Hindu India and Indian India; the 
_ latter presumably to contain minor 
groups banded together for con- 
certed action and mutual protection 
‘in a corporate independence. The 
Moslems are growing impatient over 
the dragging delay of a final choice 
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pressed the feelings of his group by 
bluntly warning the British Raj: 
“Promise or give us Pakistan (sep- 
arate state rights), and we will help 
the war effort. Otherwise, beware.” 


Democratic nations, as well as 
Nazi Germany, should be interested 
in an educational project being car- 
ried on by the Soviet authorities. 
The “school,” political in purpose, is 
located in a comfortable area border- 
ing on Afghanistan, which in itself 
would make it attractive to those 
who would otherwise be in the frigid 
concentration camps of northern 
Siberia. For the “students” are Ger- 
man war prisoners, carefully chosen 
on the basis of their previous civilian 
background, and their training in 
the principles of Stalin’s form of 
Communism is cleverly adjusted to 
the classes from which they come. 
The chosen are divided on this basis 
into three groups—laborers, farmers 
and others—but none is recruited 
from the white-collar class. Those 
in the “school,” already numbering 
thousands, are indoctrinated in the 
community of interest inherent in 
Nazism and Communism—state con- 
trol of industry, education and quite 
possibly the supervisory power of 
the state over religion. At least that 
is carefully “safeguarded” to fit into 
political purposes. The instructors in 
the “school” are German emigrés 
from the World War period. The plan 
evidently is to train the “students” 
to work for a Communist state with 
their eventual return to Germany 
after the war. 


The University of Kansas is dis- 
playing a clock-faced chart which 


records in graphs civilization’s great. 


movements during the last 1,600 
years. Begun by Prof. R. H. Wheeler 
to trace the development of psy- 
chological ideas, he carried the 
scheme into the realms of art, lit- 
erature, music and many other cul- 
tural progressions, only to discover 
a rhythmic law running through all 
of them to form a unity. This Dr. 
Wheeler has traced on his chart. 
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The process is too complex for a 
comprehensive demonstration of the 
laws governing the rhythmic swing, 
but certain conclusions are in- 
triguing; for instance, that the cul- 
tural ups and downs coincide with 
weather cycles. “The golden ages of 
orderly government” coincide with 
cycles of higher temperatures. Most 
of the great liberal rulers reigned in 
these periods. On the other hand, 
cold periods have been productive of 
violence, international wars, revolu- 
tions. We are just passing out of a 
warm period into a short, cold Civil 
War period; but the last half of this 
century will usher in “a long period 
of constructive rebuilding of free- 
dom and democracy.” Christianity is 
said to have spread most swiftly and 
efficiently in cold periods, which are 
usually constructive. The theory 
leaves much to imagination and con- 
jecture; but Dr. Wheeler does pre- 
sent, as a concrete example of his 
reading of the chart, an indication 
that the present war may end within 
a year. What follows is not so good 
—the conflict will likely break down 
into a series of civil wars, and start 
up again with full vigor within the 
next twenty years. 


The Difference that rain makes in 
crop returns is generally recognized, 
but accepted as.a matter of course. 
However, our interest is quickened 
and pointed when J. B. Kincer of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau calculates 
the difference in ‘rainfall between 
the bumper crop year of 1942 and 
the water deficiencies of the drought 
year of 1934. He makes it objective 
and concrete after this fashion: “If 
it were possible to load this excess 
water on super-trains of 100 tank 
cars, each car carrying 100 tons of 
water, and transport them over a 
super-railroad at the rate of two 
trains a minute without missing a 
single schedule, it would require 
more than 100 years to complete the 
shipment.” And this is what we com- 
plain about, alike when it falls or 
fails to fall, and. forget when we 
enjoy its gifts... | 


DESERTED CHURCHES 


DR. MARTIN SCHROEDER Shares Anxiety 


Concerning Rural Parishes 


A NEws item from New York City 
related recently how a man, picked 
up by FBI agents for draft evasion, 
was surprised to learn that the 
United States was at war. The story 
is hard to believe; but on second 
thought, no harder than the fact 
that the Church of Jesus Christ is 
engaged in a struggle for its ex- 
istence while countless citizens of 
the Kingdom seem utterly unaware 
of the issues at stake. 

What such oversight will lead to 
was impressed upon this writer 
while passing a Lutheran country 
church the other day. There it stood 
in the richest agricultural section of 
South Dakota, a massive brick struc- 
ture, seating well over a thousand. 
Two graceful towers reached 
through the sheltering grove into the 
heavens. ‘Their mighty bells were 
meant to.be heard for miles. A well- 
built parsonage and other buildings 
completed the evidence of a large, 
prosperous congregation. Such it was 
once upon a time. 

The parsonage was vacant. The 
yard bore signs of a departed era. 
Talking to a farmer plowing near by, 
it appeared that no one had lived 
there for several years, the church 
now being one in a three-point par- 
ish. Each one of these congregations, 
in the not too distant past, had had a 
pastor of its own. Briefly, drouth, 
foreclosure, migration, and the at- 
traction of city wages, particularly 
in these latter days, had done their 
work. The west-north central states 
have lost in this fashion together 
more than one million of their farm 
population since 1930. 


LEFT BY MIGRATIONS 


If it were but the decline in activ- 
ity, or even loss of individual rural 
churches, the matter might be 
dropped right here and forgotten. 
Evidently these churches have 
served their purpose; so let us not be 
sentimental about such relics of a 
by-gone day for which a mechanized 
civilization has no further use. So 
it might be, but it isn’t quite this 
simple. 

As it was pointed out in my article 
“Is the Church in Danger?” in the 
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March 31 issue of THz LUTHERAN 
these facts stand, that the well-being 
of a denomination in a given terri- 
tory rises and falls with the presence 
or absence of a sturdy, stimulating 
rural constituency. They alone pro- 
vide for the city church the margin 
of growth in which the city popula- 
tion is deficient. If, therefore, our 
country churches begin to wilt, the 
city churches soon do likewise. This 
is the inexorable law in our social 
devélopment since the beginning of 
history. Too many of our leading 
Protestant denominations have gone 
backward on account of ignoring 
this fact. It is a case of the child for- 
getting his mother. 

Rural Life Sunday—Rogate, the 
Fifth Sunday after Easter, is meant 
to help in correcting the deplorable 
effects. Rural Life Sunday is not, as 
some seem to think, an invention of 
the present age, merely adding an- 
other special day to the already bur- 
dened calendar of causes, inviting 
your attention. Rural Life Sunday 
is as old as our historically estab- 
lished church year itself. In fact, the 
ancient church devoted not one, but 
four days (Rogation days) from 
Sunday Rogate to the eve before 
Ascension Day, to special services 
and processions into the fields, in- 
voking God’s mercy upon a fruitful 
year. Rural Life Sunday is there- 
fore nothing else but a partial re- 
vival of an ancient religious custom, 
to be observed by both city and 
country churches, each one in its re- 
spective suitable manner. 


A RIGHT ATTITUDE ESSENTIAL 


And how may we observe it? Of 
prime importance is a proper atti- 
tude. This implies first, a frank 
acknowledgment of the seriousness 
of the situation in which the country 
church finds itself, involving the 
welfare of the city church. There 
must be, in the second place, an ele- 
ment of penitence for the sins of 
omission by allowing the temporarily 
disadvantaged churches to struggle 
alone. History teaches that when 
the tide turns, as it must, these 
churches will be needed as ever be- 
fore. A third requisite in our atti- 


tude must be fearlessness to do the 
unusual. This is the age when a: 
courageous Christendom must be 
willing to make history of its own, 
writing some bright and _ shining 

pages. As a last point in aiming at 

a proper attitude toward the com- 
mon problem must be mentioned 
confidence in the ultimate success. 

It is in the face of discouraging 

trends that city and country churches 

alike must be filled with an eager- 
ness which in the end will bring a 
reversal to the, for the moment, de-— 
clining strength in some of our rural 

regions. 

After assuming the right attitude 
toward the problem which affects us 
all, the question arises as to what, in 
particular, can be done? As for the 
rural churches themselves, many are 
working hard on local solutions. The 
use of lay readers in maintaining a 
worship program on the one hand, 
and on the other, the “Lord’s Acre_ 
Plan” for financial reasons, have 
worked wonders, without thus over- 
stating the case. If the arrangement 
articulates congenially with the ef- 
forts of public-spirited citizens to en- 
able country and city folk to share 
their obligations, the Church’s pri- 
mary spiritual objectives will not 
suffer from neglect. 


THE CITY CHURCH'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Nevertheless, a great responsibil- 
ity remains for the city church to 
protect the roots of the tree of which 
she herself is a part, shedding foliage 
to enrich the soil from which her 
strength derives. This can be done 
by making part of her lay talent 
available to near-by rural churches 
who are in need of it, and by des- 
ignating a freewill offering on Rural : 
Life Sunday to the furtherance of 
rural work through the respective 
synodical agency. 

A special appeal should be sounded 
to those in our communion who hail 
from the small community and 
whose presence in the city is the loss" 
of the church back home, which this 
day should be remembered in 
realization of her possible need. May | 
Rural Life Sunday lead us to con- 
tribute in any reasonable way what 
the church in general owes to a_ 
thriving rural church life, wherever | 
and whenever it can be maintained 
by the grace of God and whole-. 
hearted assistance on the part of 
those:who can give it. 
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Concerning Future Chaplains 


Provisions of College Preparation Required to Enter Naval Service 
By N. M. YLVISAKER, Director, Service Commission, N. L. C., and 
President of the Chaplains’ Association of the U. S. Army and Navy 


THe Navy Department has re- 
cently released a plan for training 
college students, known as the “V- 
12 program,” which makes provision 
for the education of young men who 
desire to study for the ministry. 

This program has been variously 
interpreted, by some even misinter- 
preted, to indicate that the Navy De- 
partment is now going to take over 
the pre-theological and theological 
training of its chaplains. To the 
writer this is a gross over-statement 
of the intentions of the department, 
if we may be guided by the wording 
of this statement itself. This I think 
is our obligation in the face of the 

statements made. 

I think we should be willing to 
appreciate that the Navy Depart- 
ment is here speaking from the basic 

_ recognition of the part that each de- 
“nomination is to play in its proposed 
program. Indeed, if we read the 
wording of this statement, it must 
pre-suppose that the various denom- 
inational educational agencies will 
function as they have and that these 


agencies will accept the responsibil- _ 


ities placed upon them now by the 
definite provisions of the Navy De- 
partment educational policy. 

A careful reading of this statement 
will indicate the intentions of the de- 
partment as to their acceptance of 
the denominational emphasis on the 
program to be followed through the 
following statements— 


1. At the completion of the first year 
of study in this program, following 
qualifying examinations which 
will be given at the end of the sec- 
ond term, such students as have 
indicated that they desire to be- 

come pre-seminary candidates, and 

have been endorsed by their re- 

' spective denominations as bona- 

fide ministerial students, will be so 

classified by the Navy, in such 
numbers as requirements warrant. 

It is further indicated that the 

Navy Department is to work in 


_ [The article was procured by THe LuTHERAN 
to supply an authoritative explanation of the 
Navy Department’s V-12 Course of Training to 
s _ become eligible for naval chaplaincies. Eb. 
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close co-operation with the denom- 
inational agencies when it states 
that young men who already are 
in college and who desire to avail 
themselves of the assistance of- 
fered by the Navy Department, 
may do so only with the knowl- 
edge, consent and approval of their 
respective denominational or 


church bodies. 


. The basic procedure that the de- 


partment expects to follow with 
regard to acceptance of all such 
students, in so far as the churches 
or denominations are concerned, is 
to be predicated on the following 
procedure: 


a. Those who on completion of 
their course looking to eventual 
appointment as chaplains and 
who desire to be carried on the 
Navy educational rolls on the 
V-12 program as pre-ministerial 
students, are to be accepted as 
such only when recommended 
and vouched for by their own 
denomination as a bona-fide min- 
isterial student. 

b. Only when his denomination 
has given him proper eccle- 
siastical endorsement and has 
agreed to his ordination as re- 
quested by the Navy of all ap- 
plicants for the chaplaincy. 

ce. The statement of the depart- 
ment does not indicate that the 
usual work for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree is now to be elimi- 
nated. It indicates rather that 
the four-year course of college 
work for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree is to be compressed into 
three years of work by elimina- 
tion of summer vacations, and it 
is specifically stated that the 
college course for pre-minis- 
terial students, following the 
first year of work, should in- 
clude those basic and generally 
accepted as essential solid sub- 
jects which are required by the 
majority of universities, colleges 
and denominationally controlled 
accredited institutions granting 
the B. A. degree. 


3.In its selection of educational in- 
stitutions for specific training of 
Navy men, provisions have been 
made which will enable these stu- 
dents to attend a college which is 
either under the control of or will 
be satisfactory to the church heads 
of the denomination to which the 
student belongs. The ‘statement 
specifically emphasizes that it does 
not anticipate that any student 
will be required to attend a col- 
lege, after he has been recognized 
by the Navy as a ministerial stu- 
dent, which does not meet the ap- 
proval of the denomination which 
endorses him. 

4.To safeguard the curriculum in a 
college where the preliminary 
preparations for assignment is be- 
ing made, emphasis is placed on 
the fact that college authorities 
will be in charge of the curriculum 
in the college, which should mean 
that no change from its present 
course is even considered desir- 
able except that in addition to 
such subjects as are carried for a 
B. A. degree, including religion, 
which is one of the requirements 
in all denominational colleges, 
such subjects as naval organiza- 
tion, engineering, drawing and de- 
scriptive geometry be added to 
the first year. Most of the courses 
prescribed in the three-year out- 
line, otherwise tabulated, I be- 
lieve, are included in practically 
every denominational college cur- 
riculum. 


5.It is specifically stated in the 


Navy Department’s educational 
program that every student will be 
permitted to attend a theological 
seminary of his own denomina- 
tion, which again emphasizes the 
Navy Department’s desire to co- 
operate with the denominational 
educational agencies. 


6.To guard against any misunder- 


standing or misinterpretation of 
the Navy Program, it is finally 
stated emphatically that the Navy 
Department -will not in any way 
specify what the seminary cur- 
riculum is to cover or dictate the 
course of training which will be 
given these students while they 
are in the seminary. In fact, in the 
statement which prescribes the 
V-12 Program it is specifically em- 
phasized that the subjects indi- 
cated are included in this program 
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“How Shall We Know the Way?” 


Leaders in the Church Aid the Rocky Mountain 


Synod in Solving This Problem 


Tue fifty-second convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod was held in 
Messiah Church, Denver, Colo., May 
4-6. Of the fifteen pastorates in the 
synod—two of which are vacant— 
every active pastor was present in 
spite of gas rationing. Those from 
long distances came by train. 

It was a good convention. Every- 
body said so. The reports were good, 
the routine was done properly, elec- 
tions were held as usual, a fine spirit 
prevailed. But there was something 
more—an alertness, a hunger, a 
seeking of the high road, a need of 
learning more perfectly the Way in 
this period of confusion and holo- 
ecaust. Not from one, but from all, 
came this hungering. 

Not in the memory of this writer, 
privileged to report many conven- 
tions, has there been such an under- 
tone of wanting to know better the 
mind of Christ in facing the prob- 
lems of these times. It would drop 
out in reports and discussions. 
Doubtless our visitors and leaders 
quickened the spirit. 


OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 


There was the official representa- 
tive of the United Lutheran Church, 
Franklin C. Fry, D.D., of Akron, 
Ohio, who brilliantly and most 
searchingly stressed pastoral obliga- 
tions to broken families during these 
war-torn days; that the Church 
kindle anew the fires of faith and 
trust in God instead of being con- 
tent to be a “systematized, crystal- 
lized and fossilized” institution. He 
opened vistas of the “way” when he 
presented the new and aggressive 
steps to be taken by the Foreign 
Mission Board, with new oppor- 
tunities for the Church to lead out 
as peace may come. Also with de- 
lightful frankness, courtesy and ex- 
pertness did this official representa- 
tive lead helpful discussions. 

Then there was Dr. Fred C. Wieg- 
man, president of Midland College, 
always a favorite visitor in the 
Rocky Mountain area. He reviewed 
the problems and conditions Chris- 
tian education must face. When he 
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By OLIVER F. WEAVER 


The Rev. Charles A. Epple, 
Pastor of Messiah Church, Denver 


spoke at the fortieth anniversary 
luncheon of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society, which was meet- 
ing at the same time and place, he 
said, “If the Church had kept up 
with the spirit of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society forty years ago, the 
world would not now be in this holo- 
caust of war.” 

Dr. W. F. Rangeler of Western 
Theological Seminary, though re- 
cently incapacitated by sickness, was 
able to be present and take part in 
the proceedings. His wise counsel is 
always appreciated by the brethren. 

Dr. O. W. Ebright, superintendent 
of Tabitha Home, spoke for that in- 
stitution. There is a man that fits his 
job with a truly understanding heart. 

The convention began with the 
Holy Communion service, at which 
the president, Dr. Elmer W. Harner, 
preached the sermon, “Seeing the 
Invisible,” from Heb. 11: 27. 

The Matin sermons were given by 
the Rev. P. W. Eriksen of El Paso, 
Texas, and the Rev. John F. patches 
of Boulder, Colorado. 

Greetings from the Denver Pe 
theran Ministers’ Association were 
brought by its president, the Rev. 
E. F. Janssen of the American Lu- 
theran Church. Greetings were read 
from absent pastors, including the 
former president of synod,’ now 
Chaplain W. F. Martin, from some- 
where in North Africa. 


Lutheran World Action was ably 
presented by Dr. Fry, but it was 
found that the congregations are be-- 
ing well prepared for this appeal and ) 
that several have already exceeded 
their quota. % 


THE BROTHERHOOD & 


had its inning Wednesday afteraooull 
under the direction of its president, 
Mr..John Hiller of Colorado Springs, 
and the secretary, Prof. C. A. Barn- 
hart of Albuquerque, N. M. A warm 
discussion developed as to its ef- 
fectiveness and ways to make it- 
helpful. 

The Rev. William C. Conradi, who 
has had charge of the Luther League 
camp, reported that after study of 
the problems arising from wartime 
curtailments the Leaguers had de- 
cided to cancel the camp project for 
1943. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President, Elmer W. Harner, D.D.; 
secretary, the Rev. Albert H. Buhl; 
treasurer, Mr. Dwight S. Young; 
statistician, the Rev. L. C. Soker; 
historian, R. B. Wolf, D.D. He was 
also elected trustee of Midland Col- 
lege. Aj 

Mr. Vern E, Lantow was electeds 
director of Tabitha Home; and Oliver 
F, Weaver, D.D., was elected editor | 
of The Rocky Mountain Lutheran. — 

New pastors coming into synod 
during the year were the Rev. John 
F. Futchs of Boulder, Colo.; the Rev. 
George Mendenhall of Laramie, 
Wyo.; and the Rev. J. M. Rasmussen 
of Canon City, Colo. 

Synod conferred licensure to the 
office of the ministry for one year at 
an impressive service on Student 
William A. Hover of Western The- 
ological Seminary, a son of our Col- 
orado Springs congregation. He will 
serve at Columbus, Nebraska. 


THANKS TO MESSIAH, DENVER 


Messiah Church, Denver, main- 
tained its record of good works in 
the excellent way it entertained 
synod. The pastor, the Rev. Charles 
A. Epple, and his gracious wife, 
through painstaking planning, made 
perfect hosts. 

The closing session Thursday) 
afternoon was almost like a seminar, 
with Drs. Fry and Wiegman bearing 
the brunt of the discussions, and 
pertinent questions on war, peace 


(Continued on page 15) s 


The Lutheran 


Wuen the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church 
- in America organized after the mer- 
_ ger, it adopted the policy of annual 
conferences of foreign missionaries 
- with the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Four of these conferences were held, 
the first on September 26, 1919. Each 
of them was attended by approx- 
_ imately fifty missionaries, Board 
members and representatives of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. The 
conferences were discontinued after 
_ 1924, because of the mounting deficit 
of the Board. of Foreign Missions. 
However, in January 1936 a similar 
effort was made in connection with 
the meeting of the Board of Foreign 
. Missions. 
Now under the leadership of the 
_ chairman of the General Committee, 
F. Eppling Reinartz, D.D., a confer- 
- ence of a similar character, but much 
‘more elaborate in outline, lasting a 
whole week, will be held at the 
_ Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, 
- Pa., from Sunday, May 30 to Friday, 
- June 4. In sending out invitations 
_ for this conference the General Com- 
mittee stated the object as follows: 
“Never before in the history of 
_ the United Lutheran Church in 
_ America have we had so many of 
our missionaries at home as now. 
_ Never before has there been so great 
a need for pooling our spiritual re- 
sources and our experiences in plan- 
ning for the future of foreign mis- 
sions. These facts offer our Church 
an unusual opportunity to call our 
missionaries together for an unhur- 
ried, informal, friendly conference.” 
It is expected that approximately 
one hundred or more persons will 
attend the conference, including 
_ missionaries, Board members, secre- 
_taries, representatives of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society, and rep- 
_ resentatives of the Presidents or 
) Foreign Missions’ committees of the 
_ synods. 


_ SPECIALISTS BRING MESSAGES 

The program will include an in- 
-formational and inspirational ad- 
dress each evening. Several of the 
foremost American leaders in the 
world-mission enterprise will speak 
and grant opportunity for personal 
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Missions and Missionaries at Gettysburg 


~ SECRETARY GEORGE DRACH Provides Details for the 
Deputation Fellowship School of Missions, May 30-June 4 


interviews. Each morning there will 
be a half hour conducted by Dr. 
Edwin Moll on “The Bible and 
World Missions,” based on the Book 
of Acts. 

The evening speakers include Dr. 
George Parkeson Howard, an em- 
inent authority on Protestant mis- 
sion work in Latin America; Frank 
Laubach, D.D., an authority on in- 
crease of literacy among the illit- 
erate people; the Rev. Henry Pitt 
Van Deusen, Ph.D., of Union. The- 
ological Seminary, New York; and 
Ralph H. Long, D.D., executive di- 
rector of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

The sermons Sunday afternoon 
and evening, May 30, will be 
preached by Walton Harlow 
Greever, D.D., LL.D., secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church in 
America. He will speak in the af- 
ternoon on “The Ascension and the 
Great Commission,” and in the eve- 
ning on “Pentecost and the Great 
Commission.” Missionaries have 
been assigned to conduct discussion 
groups Monday through Wednesday, 
and Dr. Reinartz, Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
the Rev. F. J. Fiedler and others, 
will conduct discussion groups the 
remaining days. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The proposed meeting will be con- 
ferential in character, in recogni- 
tion of the maturity and experience 
of those who are to be participants; 
and it will be like a school in recog- 
nition of the value of intensive and 
logical study to definite ends. 

The school will be divided into 
two terms: one for the missionaries 
alone, with simultaneous sessions for 
those who are not missionaries; and 
one for all persons in attendance. 

Some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed by the missionaries are: 

The full sharing of information 
and experience pertaining to the 
particular fields in which individual 
missionaries have served. 

The cataloguing of major encour- 
agements and discouragements 
which are found to be common to all 
fields, and also such as are found to 
be peculiar to certain fields. 

A review of the departments of 


service (evangelistic, educational, 
medical, industrial, publishing, or- 
ganization) as developed in various 
fields, with appraisals of value, and 
reviews of policies and methods. 

In the session in which those who 
are not missionaries will participate, 
subjects will be discussed which re- 
late to the consideration of co-opera- 
tive relationships; between the home 
administrative agencies and the mis- 
sionaries, between administrative 
agencies in the fields and the field 
workers, and between administra- 
tive agencies and missionaries and 
the supporting constituency in the 
home church. A special period will 
be devoted to effective public pres- 
entations of the foreign mission 
cause. 


ULTIMATELY TO CONGREGATIONS 


The practical purpose of this 
school will be to crystallize prepara- 
tions and plans for a church-wide 
comprehensive, but intensive, educa- 
tional and inspirational program for 
world missions in every one of the 
4,046 congregations of the U. L. 
C. A. in the United States and Can- 
ada. To this end missionaries will be 
assigned as field representatives to 
definite areas within the U. L. C. A. 
to promote the cause of foreign mis- 
sions as hereafter outlined. 

One of the primary topics of dis- 
cussion will be new mission fields, 
possible expansion from _ present 
fields and changes and improve- 
ments in the work as it-has been 
done in the past. The relationship of 
the missionary to the native pastor 
and native workers and relationship 
of the organized mission to the or- 
ganized church in the field will also 
be considered. 

The expenses of the school will be 
paid by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Women’s Missionary 
Society, including travel and lodging 
and meals, which will be arranged at 
the Gettysburg Theological Semi- 
nary by President Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, the vice-president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Officers of the Board and the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society and their 
secretaries, and missionaries from 
all fields will take part in the pro- 
gram, which has been carefully pre- 
pared by the General Committee 
and the Steering Committee. The 
whole Church is asked to join in the 
fellowship of meditation and prayer 
for the school. 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


ele 


The Family Income 

@ I have been married a little more 
than six months. My wife held a nice 
position before our marriage, and she 
is still working. We have no definite 
system of dealing with the two incomes, 
and until very recently we did not give 
it much thought. What is the best way 
of using and handling these incomes? 


Some mutually agreed-upon man- 
ner ought to be adopted for handling 
your dual wages; but even more im- 
portant is the spirit in which you 


deal with them. The same statement ' 


may be made in regard to the more 
common situation, that is, one in- 
come in the family. An attitude of 
openness, fairness, carefulness, and 
reasonable generosity is important. 

Why is this young woman work- 
ing? Some women work outside the 
home because the money is needed 
for regular living expenses. Some 
work in order to have luxuries. 
Some want to help the husband get 
together enough money to buy a 
home before they proceed to have 
children. Some hold positions be- 
cause they crave life and contacts on 
the outside. The reasons back of the 
employment may have a lot to do 
with the disposal of the funds. 

In some cases, working wives have 
agreed with their husbands to live 
on the husband’s income and lay 
aside the wife’s earnings for a rainy 
day or for some other special project, 
such as a home. In other cases, they 
have an understanding that the wife 
will pay for certain items involved 
in home life and the husband will 
pay for the rest. Some students of 
home management say that. the 
wage-earning wife ought to con- 
tribute to all items of the home 
budget except the husband’s cloth- 
ing and personal expenses, the 
amount to be determined by the 
amount of her earnings as compared 
with those of her husband. This 
problem is not one of cold business 
only. There are numerous items to 
be considered: the temperament, 
past experience, ability, skills and 
environment need to be taken into 
account. 
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There is no one set scheme that 
can be recommended to all couples. 
Talk it over together. Reckon with 
all factors that you see in the situa- 
tion. Be frank and considerate about 
the whole matter. Decide upon a 
course... Try it out, and if it does not 
work satisfactorily, modify it, or dis- 
card it in favor of a plan that seems 
better adapted to your situation. Let 
mutual confidence always prevail. 
Let secrecy never creep in. Keep a 
spirit of happy co-operation. 

Read How to Make Your Budget 
Balance, Harwood and Fowle, chap- 
ter 5, or Spending the Family In- 
come, S. A. Donham, chapter 13. 


The Club Idea 


@ A group of boys, seven to nine 
years old, in our immediate community 
have formed a club which is supposed 
to be very secret. Their headquarters 
is a small “house” built up in a tree. 
There are only five or six members. 
and all others are rigidly excluded. On 
the street the “members” withdraw 
from the other boys and talk secretly. 
There has developed a strong spirit of 
“acceptable” and “undesirable,” though 
I can see reason for the cleavage. In- 
asmuch as my boy is a member, I hap- 
pen to know that the club is utterly 
harmless. The exclusiveness of the 
group has brought about some bad 
feeling among other boys and their 
parents. I wish I could break it up. 
They would all be better off without an 
arrangement that causes so much hard 
feeling. 

What can be done? 


THERE is nothing unusual about 
this “club.” Such cliques are to be 
expected at that age, and even later. 
They usually breed bad feeling. I 
should not take any violent steps to- 
ward breaking up the club; it is not 
likely to have a long life. Such or- 
ganizations usually run their course 
and are forgotten, though the ten- 
dency may later take some other 
form. You and the other parents 
could very well speak to your own 
children and show them that they are 
causing others decided pain, an ex- 
perience which they themselves 
would not like. Could you not also 


suggest to the boys another form of 
activity, such as dramatics, a project 
in construction, an exploratory trip, 
or a “clean up” enterprise which 
will require a considerably larger 
number of boys. Such an undertak- 
ing would automatically break down 
the exclusive plan. Ridicule will do 
more harm than good, but a little 
humor about the “house in the tree” 
will probably be all to the good. 
Here again we have to work with 
nature rather than against it. 


Art Appreciation in Children 

@ We live within walking distance of 
one of the finest art museums in the 
east. We frequently take walks in the 
park and pass this beautiful structure, 
and on a number of occasions I have 
insisted on taking the children in to see 
the paintings and statuary. Despite the 
fact that Arthur is eight and Margue- 
rita is ten, they show no interest in the 
exhibits. Even my explanations failed 
to bring any response. What is the mat- 
ter with these youngsters? 


APPRECIATION and enjoyment of 
anything like art are dependent on 
one’s experience and background. 
Are we ready for it? This is the 
case with adults as well as with 
young people and children. You can 
expect children to appreciate only a 
limited realm. 

It seems to me also that you have 
tried to give the children an over- 
dose. It will not take them long to— 
become tired. When that point has_ 
been reached, you will only turn 
them against art by insisting that 
they take in more. 

At present, visit the museum only 
occasionally, and only when they 
have experienced something in 
school, church, or home that links 
up with the exhibits they are to see, 
so that there is some interest that 
leads them on. They should. prob-— 
ably go separately, for their experi- 
ences and responses will hardly be 
the same. Furthermore, they should 
not go when they are weary or tired. 
AGAIN NEEDED 

THE entrance of U. L. C. A. men) 
and women into the armed services | 
of the United States and Canada has | 
created a serious need in Sunday 
schools and congregational auxil- 
iaries. The International Council of | 
Religious Education recommends 
that older members “who used to be | 
active” be summoned to return to. 
service. 


The Lutheran 


‘My Kind of Minister 


By ROY E. STROUP 


(Made available by Herman L. Gilbert*) 


In looking back at the work of the 
ministry as it has been functioning 
_ in and through the Church for the 

past fifty years or more, there seem 
to be some very noticeable flaws that 
have had a tendency to mar the pro- 
gram of Christ rather than to pro- 
mote the Kingdom of Christ. To 
mention a few of these flaws one 
must include the greed for members 
without properly enlightening such 
‘members as to the real purpose of 
the Church and the finished work of 
God in the giving of His Son for sin- 
sick souls. Another flaw one must 
bring forth is the shallow depth of 
faith in a living Saviour. This has 
not only weakened the Church in 
the eyes of the world, but has been 
the cause for much disturbance and 
disloyalty inside the visible Church. 
One might also mention the narrow 
view many church leaders, including 
_ pastors, have taken concerning va- 
‘rious church groups, as well as so- 
cial and race prejudices that have 
been allowed to develop and freeze 
the spirit of Christian love that 
should exist between men and 
women dwelling together on the 
earth. These and many other flaws 
which could be mentioned in the old 
church order have resulted in a 
broken world order, besides having 
developed a religion which is more 
pagan than Christian. 

To illustrate what I mean I find it 
necessary to use myself as an ex- 
ample. In my brief life of forty-three 
years, I have been influenced by two 
different kinds of ministry which 
have had no small part in molding 
my thoughts and habits. I will make 
no apologies for this procedure for 
I, like Paul the Apostle, now have 
- certain convictions which I can only 
pass on to you by talking about my 
personal Christian experiences. In 
analyzing my life to date, I find the 
main difference in the ministry of 
the Church as it affected my life was 

primarily my understanding of God. 


* Mr. Stroup read this paper before the Lu- 
_ theran Pastors’ Association of the 
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I shall attempt to define these two 
positions as follows: 


BE GOOD OR ELSE 


My first understanding of God 
grew out of my home training and 
my church training. My mother was 
trained in the old order of the 
church, My father could not under- 
stand the church and became a 
Christian late in life. The training 
both my parents had received from 
their generation resulted in their 
constantly reminding their children 
to be good or else the rod would not 
be spared. My mother taught me the 
Lord’s Prayer and also kept remind- 
ing me that I should fear God. Just 
who God was I could not under- 
stand, except that He was some kind 
of a being to be feared. As I grew 
older my Lutheran Church, through 
its pastor, preached to me about God, 
Christ, the Devil, etc., but presented 
the scripture messages in such a way 
that I always pictured God as a 
mighty power, some kind of Divine 
Being, but One Who existed some 
place far away from me and my life. 
I was taught to go to Sunday school 
and church on Sunday for here God 
was supposed to be present, but the 
rest of the week I only thought of 
God as being far away from my 
earthly existence. 

The best approach to God I could 
find was by living by the Law, and 
if I would keep the Ten Command- 
ments I might become good enough 
ultimately to reach out to this great 
God, the Creator of all. I was taught 
by one pastor that each day I should 
be a little bit better than the day 
before as all good people should 
make a gradual upward move to- 
ward God and should never move 
downward. This was my under- 
standing of God and resulted in my 
not even knowing if I was a saved 
man or not. In fact, as I now look 
back and picture my life at that time, 
I see myself as a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees. I thought I was good be- 
cause I went to church and said my 
prayers. I was deceived through the 
ministry of my church and was prac- 
ticing a pagan religion instead of liv- 


ing a Christian life even though I 
was a professing Christian. Further, 
I was not satisfied; for I was still in 
an unsettled state of mind and I 
could not find the peace of mind 
which would satisfy my innermost 
being. 


BETTER GUIDANCE 


My second view or understanding 
of God has come to me by the Prov- 
idence of God. He sent to my church 
a pastor who possessed a true evan- 
gelical position. I, like Paul, had al- 
most to be knocked down from my 
Pharisaic position to appreciate the 
true evangelical faith in God as a 
Father, Who, seeing me in my sin, 
reached down and picked me up 
while still in my sin, and called me a 
child of His. It has taken years of 
study and meditation under the 
guidance of a faithful minister to 
help me see why the Father did this 
for me, that because of His love for 
me He sent His Son to shed His 
blood on the Cross for me and, give 
up His life as per the Father’s will. 
He later arose from the dead a living 
Saviour, Who walks and talks with 
me moment by moment. And also 
that the Holy Ghost intercedes and 
prompts me each day to live after 
the Spirit and not after the flesh. 
With this wonderful understanding 
of God there has been, and is being, 
built up within my very soul a faith 
in a real Christ and a loving Father 
(not one to be feared), but a loving 
Father Who becomes the power of 
my life each day. It is the living 
Christ that motivates my every deci- 
sion and causes me to rejoice that I 
now know that I am a member of the 
Father’s Kingdom and don’t need to 
wait until I die to find out if I am 
saved or not. This kind of faith has 
brought a satisfied peace to my mind 
which I could never discover before. 

From my observation it is my con- 
viction that for too long has the 
church as a whole dealt too much 
with how to make people good and 
too little with the real ministry of 
building up in the hearts of men, 
women and children a real and liv- 
ing Christ. Personally, I feel that 
the work of the ministry must start 
right here, and the earlier the child 
can understand God as a _ loving 
Father, interested in every detail of 
the child’s life, the greater the min- 
istry to humanity and the church. 


(Continued on page 21) 


AMONG OURSELVES 


ky Margaret ae) 4g. Gevin 


What of the Future? 


THERE are people who live entirely 
in the present. For them the past is 
vague, shadowy, and completely un- 
real. They have no capacity for re- 
membering their own past experi- 
ences or imagining those of others. 
History is something that exists be- 
tween the pages of musty unused 
books. 

Nor is the future any more real. 
Today they know. Tomorrow is but 
a continuation of today. 

There have always. been people 
like that, but perhaps there are 
fewer of them in 1943 than in most 
of the epochs of history. Most of us 
talk glibly about the future as though 
it were just around the corner. We 
know we are living in “an era of 
transition.” The most stable fact 
about the present is its instability. 
Indeed, the only way some of us can 
live through the present is by as- 
suring ourselves over and over that 
“it can’t last forever.” 

Even those who talk most about 
this future that. is bound to come 
know that we are living on hope. 
Call it. faith if you like. Or call it 
grim determination, if you prefer. 
Our hope contains an element of 
both. We know that God will not 
forsake His people in their desire to 
build a better world, and almost in 
the same breath we are aware of an 
almost wrathful willingness to build 
that new world if it takes the last 
breath of our bodies. For many of 
us the patience which is part of 
Christian hope is almost impossible. 
We want that future world, and we 
want it now. 

Women particularly find the wait- 
ing hard. While millions of our sex 
are engaged in aiding the war effort 
as their way of hastening the future, 
many more millions are keeping on 
in woman’s traditional role of home- 
maker and morale builder. 

Sometimes that role seems piti- 
fully limited and limiting. We read 
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with interest such articles as “Look 
Out for the Women,” by Harold 
Ickes, in the Saturday Evening Post, 
or “The Future Belongs to the Wo- 
men,” by John Erskine in the New 
York Times. We start to think about 
the mess this ‘‘man’s world” has be- 
come. We wonder whether it may be 
our duty to come out of the kitchen 
and take a more active part in the 
affairs of the world. 

Then we begin to wonder about 
the future of the race. Of what good 
will an intricately constructed new 
world be if the next generation to 
inhabit it grow into a band of crim- 
inals? If too many women are drawn 
out of the home, what will become of 
the future? 

Then we wonder some more. We 
ask ourselves whether there must be 
a clear-cut choice. Perhaps there is 
some way of eating our cake and 
having it. 

So far we haven’t found an an- 
swer. We are still asking, “What of 
the future?” 


The Right Words 


THE eight-year-old had found 
some nursery songs in a volume 
called The Family Music Book. She 
was trying out some old favorites— 
“T Love Little Pussy,” “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,” etc. Then she came to 
one with an unfamiliar title, “Au 
Clair de la Lune.” Hesitatingly her 
fingers found the notes on the key- 
board. Suddenly she beamed, “I 
know this one. It’s ‘By the Light of 
the Moon’! It’s ‘in my other book 
with the right words.” 

“You're right about it’s being the 
same music,” her mother remarked. 
“And the words mean almost the 


same thing. The English words are 


almost right, but not quite. They 
don’t express exactly the same thing 
as the French. Since the song was 
first written in French, I think I’d 
call the French ones ‘right.’ ” 

“Oh, you know what I meant! The 


English ones sound better.” a 

“They sound better to you because 
you are used to hearing English, but 
they aren’t even a very good trans- 
lation of the French. Don’t grow up 
to be one of the people who think 
that what she is used to is ‘right’ and 
everything else wrong!” 

The eight-year-old grinned ie 
show that she recognized a familiar 
note. “Well, anyhow, the music is 
the same.’ 

“Yes,” agreed her mother, “the 
music is the same.” Any further 
temptation to moralizing was 
drowned in a rendition of the song 
that made up in volume what it 
lacked in accuracy. Conversation 
was impossible. : 

Perhaps it was just as well. An 
eight-year-old can hardly be ex- 
pected to adopt a point of view which 
is often incomprehensible to people 
five times her age. How easy it is to 
think of the familiar things as the 
correct, even the divinely appointed 
things. How we hate things that dis- 
rupt the status quo. 

Do you ever stop to wonder how 
many of us would have joined that 
group of revolutionaries who set out 
after the Ascension to bring the 
kingdom of heaven upon the earth? 
How many of us would have sought 
new places, new people, and new 
paths by which to bring to the world 
a message which they recognized as 
eternal? 

In spite of St. John’s warning that 
if we try to put that message on 
paper the world itself could not con- 
tain the books that would be writ- 
ten, we are still doing our best to get. 
it into formulas that sound familiar. 
It is sometimes hard to find the idea 
among all the words with which we 
have surrounded it. 

And each of us is so sure that our 
way of expressing it is the “right” 
way. We shy off from anything that 
differs from our own thought pat- 
tern. We are even suspicious of dif- 
ferent translations of the same story. 

Perhaps it is a good thing. This 
tendency is so universal in mankind 
as to amount to an instinct. Like 
other instincts, it has its uses. But 
like other instincts, it must be curbed. 
and made to fit the needs of daily 
living. 

“There!” exclaimed the eight- 
year-old, triumphantly, “I can play 
the music! And I don’t care which 
words are right!” 
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The Luthenen 


In me ye may have peace. 


John 16: 33 
“TDLENESS,’ said Colton, “is the 


_ Pacific Ocean of life; and in that 


stagnant abyss the most salutary 
things produce no good.” Viewing 
its placid expanse, this vast ocean 
seems rightly named. But its calm, 
smooth surface covers a “stagnant 
abyss.” To drink of it means poison- 


/ing and death. So satisfies not the 


tack him.” 
_ “bazooka” which makes only noise, 


superficial pacifism that covers stag- 
nant souls or minds which are 
poisoned by the permeations of in- 
difference, idleness, and sin. Only in 
the infinite depths of God’s love and 
active grace are to be found the liv- 
ing potencies of peace. 


+ + + 


In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation: but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world. John 16: 33 

A NEw anti-tank gun dubbed “the 
bazooka” projects a bomb of such 


_ penetrative and explosive force that 
the soldier carrying it is said to be 


“master of any tank which may at- 
Unlike Bob Burns’ 


_ the modern implements of war drive 
with deadly power. Each time the 
_ enemy boasts of a new secret weapon 


_ we are told to “be of good cheer” be- 


_ cause we have developed something 
_ superior. No matter what “tribula- 
tion” the arch-enemy of the soul, 
“the prince of this world” and “the 


- ruler of darkness, 


* may bring upon 


_ the world, the Captain of our salva- 
_ tion assures us that He is able to 
“overcome” by the invisible spir- 


 itual forces that He has set in motion. 


+ + zB 
_ Let patience have its perfect 
~ work. James 1: 4 


Dr. Watpo L. Semon tried 8,000 


Me times; but he finally succeeded in 


_ making synthetic rubber. In break- 
_ ing through a thick wall ’tis a small 


hole that is first opened by the chisel 
and enlarged by the crow-bar, but 


stroke by stroke the collapse is in- 


-evitable. Each trial, each stroke of 
persistent effort has its ultimate re- 
ward. “Despise not the day of small 
beginnings” nor the hours of patient 
‘toil. The three years spent by the 
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ie. 


Man of Nazareth in training the lit- 
tle band of Galileans for a world-re- 
deeming task seemed foolhardy to 
His critics; but history records the 
glorious sequel of His triumphs. 
Despair not when difficulties loom. 


+ + + 


Let every man be swift to hear, 
slow to speak, slow to wrath. 
James 1; 19 


SOMEONE mused, “The wiser you 
grow, the less you talk and the more 
you say.” St. James, by special in- 
spiration, advises still further, “Let 
every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak, slow to wrath.” He knew, as 
do we all, that “wrath” is the usual 
result as well as the frequent cause 
of hasty speech. In these rapid-fire 
days we cannot escape the lightning 
flashes of radio reports and of broad- 
cast opinions; but we can put the 
brakes on runaway gossip and wild 
talk. We need the restraint of the 
Master Who when He faced the 
crucial test “opened not His mouth.” 


+ + + 
For the wrath of man worketh 


not the righteousness of God. 
James 1: 20 


“EVERY minute you are angry you 
lose sixty seconds of happiness.” 
Rarely can one find in actual combat 
such self-control as shown by Lieut. 
James E. Swett, who shot down 
within twenty flaming minutes the 
first seven Japanese planes he ever 
met. Still more rarely does one 
learn of a fighter with such sensitive- 
ness as his; for he confesses that he 
spent two sleepless nights after his 
phenomenal success, his conscience 
hurting him for killing so many even 
though he admitted they deserved it. 
“T just didn’t like the thought of all 
those people burning to death,” he 
said. The judicial attitude of such 
men as OWI Director Davis and Ex- 
ambassador Grew is refreshing when 
they caution against a wholesale de- 


nunciation of all the Japanese even 


while advising the complete destruc- 
tion of their military machine. 


+ + + 


I shall no more speak unto you 
in dark sayings, but shall tell you 
plainly of the Father. John 16: 25 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Like children listening to ghost 
stories, many superstitious people 
hang breathlessly upon dark sayings 
and prefer to huddle together in the 
shadows cast by dim lights rather 
than bask in the sunshine of gospel 
truth. Out on the circumference of 
His nominal followers were many 
who grasped eagerly at every star- 
tling statement of the Rabbi Jesus, 
and He was compelled to hide much 
from them in parables and “mys- 
teries of the Kingdom” which were 
as “dark sayings” to them. But not 
so does He unveil the Truth to His 
true disciples. The great Revealer 
tells us of the heavenly Father and 
His saving love as manifested in His 
Son. Trustingly let us accept the 
Gospel as taught by Jesus and inter- 
preted by the Spirit. 


+ + + 


And I say not unto you that I will 
pray the Father for you; for the 
Father himself loveth you. 

John 16: 26, 27 


AFTER advising His disciples to 
present their petitions in His Name, 
Jesus added that this did not mean 
He would then intercede for the one 
so asking. Only the “Spirit maketh 
intercession for us.” We are to pray 
for each other but not by another, 
nor through the merit of any other 
save Jesus. As the Master explained, 
the Father knows our needs better 
than we can express them. But He 
wants us to come to Him and express 
in detail our thoughts and desires, be- 
cause as Father He delights in our 
faith and desires our communion in 
prayer. 


PRAYER 


Merciruu Father in heaven, Who 
hast taught us not to think only of 
ourselves, but to be loving toward 
others, we remember before Thee all 
orphaned children, the aged, sick, 
poor and lonely, the care-worn and 
the heavy-laden. Make us mindful 
of their needs, and teach us and all 
Thy people to minister to them of 
Thy mercy and love. In the name of 
the compassionate Saviour. Amen. 
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otros the Dosh 


In spite of the prominence given 
to the conjectures of one Freud con- 
cerning the significance of dreams 
and the infrequent references to 
dreams and visions in the inspired 
Word, few normal-minded folk pay 
attention to them. We can accept an 
explanation that involves the tem- 
porary intrusion of the subconscious 
upon the conscious self, and we can 
acknowledge the discomfort of trou- 
bled sleep. But neither interpreta- 
tions nor applications of these-activ- 
ities of the human mind are valued 
as are actual occurrences. 

After the above lengthy classifica- 
tion of their non-importance, we re- 
fer to a recent personal experience 
whose uniqueness probably accounts 
for continuance in our memory of 
its details after awakening. We 
dreamed we could look through an 
opening in the front wall of a row of 
houses and see the people in their 
dwelling places. They were not only 
undisturbed by discord and strife, 
but they were contented and cordial 
to each other. Children were at play: 
their laughter pealed forth and the 
timbre of their voices expressed 
their unalloyed happiness. When the 
impressions from the subconscious 
mind had given place to the func- 
tioning of our conscious thinking, 
there was no shock such as one often 
feels when he tears himself loose 
from entanglements with pain, dan- 
ger, accidents, and even crimes. 
There was instead the vague longing 
that the experience had not been 
“only a dream.” 

We assert no relationship of cause 
and effect, but we do note a coin- 
cidence. On the day preceding the 
dream it was our privilege to join a 
congregation in Philadelphia in the 
worship celebrating the thirtieth an- 
niversary of their founding. Their 
number gained in three decades was 
sufficient to fill the very beautiful 
auditorium of the building in which 
they were assembled. The large 
vested choir, a part of whom were 
boys and girls, sang effectively our 
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liturgy of the chief service and well- 
chosen complementary music. The 
spiritual satisfaction of a company of 
believers was unmistakably in the 
hearts of pastor and people. In no 
subconscious manner, it bore witness 
to its presence. 

We suggest that in such assemblies 
of believers is to be found the real 
evidence of the proper functioning of 
divine grace in the midst of this un- 
ruly and rebellious world. The way 
in which people can shut out the 
world and in close fellowship with 
each other enter into fervent com- 
munion with God fulfills our Lord’s 
promise to be present with His peo- 
ple when they assemble in His name. 
It is reasonable to be impatient with 
pressure “from without” to enforce 
peace and equity on those who ac- 
cept no obligations until disaster 
falls upon them. There is a peace 
that passeth understanding. There is 
a covenant that takes precedence 
over all that is in reach of national 
and international agreements. There 
is a shelter which is erected over the 
lone, stricken soldier, for whose 
eternal safety his church prays. 


NAME UNKNOWN 


WHEN a picture which appears on 
the first page of this issue was 
chosen, decision of a suitable title 
was required. The one selected is 
not the official designation, and only 
by implication does it indicate the 
distinctive character of this monu- 
ment. The Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier is its subscription in refer- 
ences to it in federal documents and 
in reports of the numerous cere- 
monies for which it is center. The 
same title is reported in use in other 
capitals: notably in Canada, in Lon- 
don, and in Paris. 

It is no detraction from the pur- 
pose of these monuments to say that 
they represent rather a recent senti- 
ment relative to the appraisal of a 
citizen’s military service of his coun- 
try. In prior wars individuals were 
usually distinguished. 


By Telegram — 

Ohio Synod reports quota for 
Service Appeal reached. Reports in- 
complete. Expect tithe excess. | 

(Signed) Carl Driscoll. 


On the basis of another long stand-: 
ing tradition, a majority of the 
monumentalized national heroes 
have been citizens who acquired 
fame in the wars of their country. In 
recent decades, however, when “big — 
business” acquired sponsors for 
achievements in civil and industrial — 
progress, a question mark was more 
and more often set against the war- — 
rior title to fame. One speculates — 
with some interest on what would — 
have become the standards of mem- | 
orable greatness in the nation had 
civilian victories in the spheres of 
industry and organization not been 
twice interrupted by military ac- 
complishments. 

The honor represented in the 
monuments “to the unknown sol- 
dier” was something of a compro- 
mise with the public regard for the 
average citizen as the last three 
decades have presented and the 
highly individual recognition given — 
to generals and admirals. The “com- — 
mon people,” as President Lincoln . 
esteemed their worth, came into 
their own. There has been a revolt 
from the cynical valuation of them 
which is expressed in the phrase, — 
“cannon fodder.” In order to man- 
ifest the esteem in which the coun- 
try holds the vast numbers of men 
in the ranks, a single individual, | 
whose name is known only to his 
God, was entombed, and at his 
shrine has been bestowed the grate- 
ful appreciation of his countrymen. 

In our opinion, the public senti- 
ment to which response was made 
by the tomb, following the first — 
world war, that is, the recognition of 
the contributions of the average cit- 
izen, has increased rather than de- 
clined. Some of the information dis- 
tributed by radio and the secular © 
press deals with the contributions of 
inventions and the advantages of or- 
ganized industry. That mysterious 
application of the force by which | 
sound is enabled to reach great dis- : 
tances is reported now available for 
vision also. It is now a war imple- | 
mentation of radio activity, but it © 
will doubtless have its usefulness 
both broadened and varied. The | 
ceremonies by which industrial | 
groups have an E awarded them for | 


The Lutheran 


outstanding efficiency in and fidelity 
to the support and equipment of our 
armed forces are the acknowledged 
parallel of symbols of honor hitherto 
confined largely to military fields. 
Truly the average man responds 
to training and to the intelligent 
multiplication of power by means of 
mechanisms and systems of co-opera- 
tion. Right now it has meant bigger 
and bloodier wars with increased 
_ destruction of life and property. But 
perhaps this intelligence will be em- 
ployed in the forestalling of resort to 
arms instead of an increase of their 
killing power. 


SECTARIAN ZEAL 


In two recent articles dealing by 
implication with what we have come 
to label “The Problem of the Rural 
Church,” official statistics were pre- 
sented for our readers’ considera- 
tion. They showed the high percent- 
age of growth that distinguishes 
certain sects from our own and other 
older and less “impulsive” denom- 
inations. Dr. Schroeder wrote from 
experiences with the department of 
the rural church, to which he has an 

assignment by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. He contends that the 
effective vigor of the church is 
largely produced in country parishes 
and that this fact has been over- 
looked. He urges special training for 
pastors who accept calls to rural 
parishes plus a decline in the custom 
of viewing calls to city congregations 
as a promotion. It can be said that 
Dr. Schroeder’s opinion is in agree- 
ment with qualified leaders in other 

- denominations. 

Pastor Wick, in a rejoinder to the 
article above cited, concurs in Dr. 
Schroeder’s conclusion that the 
church is in danger, but he disagrees 

-as to the cause. In his judgment 
flabby convictions and indeterminate 
doctrinal tenets are at once signs and 

causes of the lack of soul-winning 
zeal. He does not consider this a 
peculiarly urban condition, but he 
does think it a source of real danger 
to rural and urban communities 
alike. 

Tue LuTHERAN believes that both 
these contributions disclose an 

alarming fact; namely, that the 
power of God unto salvation, as St. 
Paul names the Gospel he preached, 

(1) is not widely and effectively 

proclaimed, or 

(2) It is not adapted to soul win- 


ae 
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ning in the conditions con- 
fronting it, or 

(3) the opposition has sufficiently 
grown in power to lessen the 
results of the Gospel’s preach- 
ing. 


We suggest that number three of 
the above group can be a grave 
handicap. At times during the 
Christian era adverse forces and 
handicaps have affected acceptance 
of the covenant of faith in Christ. 
The compromises with tenets pro- 
posed for popular consideration by 
scientists have often led people out 
of their faith and kept others from 
accepting the Gospel as saving truth. 
In the modern expansion of industry, 
interference with the well-estab- 
lished reservation of Sunday for 
worship, the allure given to forms of 
recreation or amusement and over- 
emphasis on individual freedom 
have made fidelity to Christ more 
difficult to maintain. Some observers 
predict a return to a sort of blue-law 
regime as the reaction to wickedness 
garbed as industrial efficiency and 
unrestricted individualism. 

Observation number two, “It is 
not adapted to soul winning in pres- 
ent-day conditions,’ can be dis- 
missed as empty criticism provided 
we are not at the threshold of a so- 
cial crisis, or the Gospel as the 
power of God unto salvation is ef- 
ficient if stated in plain words. The 
Roman Catholic communion has 
very definitely taken the arrival of 
a social crisis into account by the 
widespread proclamation of papal 
encyclicals bearing on social and in- 
dustrial relations and by the de- 
velopment of organization. The in- 
stitution of Catholic Action is di- 
rected toward enlisting the church’s 
laity into the correction of social 
problems: it has spread widely in 
some nations and it can probably be 
depended on to make its influence 
felt in the United States and in the 
western hemisphere. 

It is doubtful if the Lutherans in 
the United States are prepared to 
propagate its own evangelical pro- 
gram that would make its Gospel 
and fellowship function in a social 
crisis. We have not yet framed pop- 
ularly the relations of the civil and 
spiritual realms. Europe’s Lutheran- 
ism has not yet escaped completely 
the formula of the Peace of Augs- 
burg; in which the agreement was 
reached that “the religion of the 


prince should be the religion of the 
land.” It was probably a necessary 
compromise in 1555, when Chris- 


tianity was attacked by Moham- 


medan Turks, but its retention to 
the era of Hitler made Quislingism 
defensible. 

Is the Gospel efficiently pro- 
claimed? Despite all the criticism 
directed toward the churches, the 
fact remains that the problems of 
our day have been met in the United 
States and Canada by the churches 
of the two countries with surprising 
effectiveness. 


“How Shall We Know 
the Way? 


(Continued from page 8) 


and church union raised by the Rev. 
Charles L. Ramme of Trinidad, ad- 
vocate of peace; the Rev. Joseph 
W. Petersen of Belen, N. M. (who 
holds the distinction of being com- 
mander of the American Legion for 
the State of New Mexico); and 
Charles S. Bream, D.D., of Casper, 
Wyo., who is “all out” for joining 
the Federal Council. Here again ap- 
peared the alert seeking of the right 
way the Church must lead in these 
tumultuous times. 

In connection with the convention 
should be noted the presence of Miss 
Selma Bergner, promotional secre- 
tary, official representative to the 
meetings of the Women’s Society. 
From her experience as missionary 
teacher in Japan she presented view- 
points that give us a more tolerant 
attitude than we usually gather from 
newspapers. She said, “The Church 
of Christ in Japan will not succumb 
to government pressure.” 


DR. FRY THE BANQUET SPEAKER 


The grand climax was the all- 
synod banquet at the Olin Hotel, 
when more than two hundred per- 
sons were seated at the tables, with 
Mr. Hilding Gidlund of Messiah pre- 
siding. It was a period of happy 
enjoyment and community singing 
in charge of Mr. Oscar Samuel, a 
master in that type of leadership. 
Then came the inspirational address 
by Dr. Fry, the crowning feature of 
all. Seldom do people hear a mes- 
sage that goes so deep into their 


souls. Many went away with a deep 


seriousness and a new zeal burning 
in their hearts. 
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Wittenberg Meets New lasks 


Wuen the news was released that soldiers were to be 
trained on Wittenberg’s campus, Springfield, Ohio, a 
father came hurriedly from Pennsylvania to see whether 
Wittenberg would still be a proper place for his 
daughter ! 

He returned home reassured, joining the Wittenberg 
administration, faculty and students in their pride at 
being able to contribute so largely to our country’s war 
effort, and in gratification that Wittenberg’s facilities can 
make possible this contribution without interference 
with the normal activity of the college. 

Wittenberg continues to adhere to its essential pur- 
pose of offering a Christian and a liberal education. The 
coming of the Army Cadets has only slightly changed 
Wittenberg’s program of daily activities—her life and 
spirit not at all. 

Seven hundred aviation cadets make up the fifty- 
fourth College Training Detachment of the Army Air 
Force. They are now well established in their work at 
Wittenberg. They are housed in Ferncliff Hall, Myers 
Hall, and in two large fraternity houses adjoining the 
campus of our college at Springfield, Ohio. The class- 
room work is confined almost exclusively to Blair Hall, 


John Martin, president of Wittenberg student 
body, says, “Welcome to Wittenberg,” to 
Squadron Commander Ralph E. Hauptley. 
Practically upon arrival, Wittenberg offered 
the air crew men its friendship and its 
religious, cultural, and ‘educational resources. 
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on the eastern edge of the campus. The whole arrange- 
ment results in the segregation of the army training 
school activities, and leaves for use by the regular stu- 
dents all the other classroom buildings. 

The administrative officers of the Army School are 
largely school men. They have been carefully chosen 
in view of their special qualifications for this work. 
Encouraged to live up to the ideals of the institution at 
which they are stationed, they are friendly and co- 
operative. 

The Army program provides an intensive course ots 
training. The officers and the students are busy from 
early morning until night. They are preparing for an 
important job, and are losing no time in getting ready. 
Their purposefulness, their concentration, their eager- 
ness are stimulating and refreshing. The schedule of. 
these men is so full and so difficult that they are largely 
isolated from the life of the regular college. 

The students themselves are selected boys, given the 
opportunity to become officers in the Army Air Corps. — 
They are on their honor to make good. The Army ex- 
pects its officer candidates to be gentlemen, The conduct 
of these boys is exemplary. They are disciplined, and 
they have morale. - 

Wittenberg will do its part to. 
give these army students the best. 
education possible within their 
prescribed course of study. At the 
same time—in ample space i 


The air crew men march to and fr 
class. They are busy preparing for an_ 
important job. They have little time for 
play. They set an example of purpose-— 
fulness and application. 


other buildings—Wittenberg will continue, for those who are still 
privileged to be in college, its full liberal arts curriculum. Neither 
program should interfere in the slightest way with the other. 

Each cadet is to be on the campus five months, 140 men leaving 
each month and 140 new men coming in. 

Wittenberg’s policy is to welcome these young men, as they 
may be able to participate, into the normal student life of the 
college, and to offer them its religious, cultural, and educational 
resources. As one means to this end, the college arranged five 
vesper services on alternate Sundays, beginning March 7. These 
services had a two-fold’ purpose—to draw the air crew men into 
the life of Wittenberg and Springfield, and to serve as a rallying 
center for the spiritual aspirations of the community. 

The speakers at these services were: the Rev. Carveth Mitchell 
of Hilltop Lutheran Church, Columbus; Chief Justice Carl V. 
Weygandt of the Ohio Supreme Court; Alvin E. Bell, D.D., 
Toledo, Ohio, chairman of the College Board; N. M. Ylvisaker, 
D.D., president of the Army and Navy Chaplains’ Association; 
and Ross H. Stover, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. Great crowds 
filled the field house for these services, and the Air Crew Detach- 

-ment has become a living part of Wittenberg and Springfield. 
Many of the young men have formed lasting friendships. Some 
are already planning to complete their education at Wittenberg 
when the war is over. 

_ Wittenberg has never been a traditional school, afraid of change 
and unable to cope with it. In a spirit of confidence Wittenberg 
is meeting its new tasks today and is looking forward to greater 

tasks in endeavoring to build a better 
world for the future. 


Left to right: 1. President Rees Edgar Tulloss; 
2. Captain J. H. Bowling, Commanding the De- 
tachment; 3. Lt. A. Z. Klimkowski; 4. Dean B. H. 
Pershing; 5. Dean C. G. Shatzer; 6. Lt. W. J. 
Witherspoon; and Lt. J. L. Lynn. 


- Cadet John M. Watkins writes the folks at home. 


Cadets John J. Hefferman, Henry D. Hill, Jr., 
and Jolin C. Hildebrand in their dormitory room, 
at work on their studies. 
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Joseph W. Harrington and Thomas B. Hennessy wel- 
comed to the Alpha Xi Delta Sorority House. Witten- 
berg students have made friends with the young crew 
men and found them to be a likable and superior group. 
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ADVISED ABOUT PERSECUTIONS 


Peter Transmits Revelations Concerning Believers’ Sufferings 
{ Peter 3: 13-17; 4: 12-16; 5: 6-10. The Sunday School Lesson for June 6 


PROBABLY we in America will escape the direct infliction of most of the 
physical, mental, and spiritual anguish which is in process of application 
to Christians in other parts of the world. We are not in the same circum- 
stances as are our fellow Lutherans in Norway and Denmark. Further- 
more, it is probable that there are a great many adherents to the Lutheran 
faith to be found in Germany who suffer acutely from the anti-Christian 
attitude of National Socialism. Certainly for Christians and others in North 


America there is no present menace of 
martyrdom, because of their religion. 
Even milder forms of persecution, such 
as concentration camps and exile, do 
not threaten us. The most of which we 
can complain is discomfort of various 
sorts. 

The nearest approach to conditions 
of persecution, such as befell those who 
lived in Jerusalem in the days of the 
apostles, is the treatment which has 
been accorded in recent years to Jews. 
It is possible that some of the rabbis 
who conduct services in the synagogue 
find parallels in the political disturb- 
ances which harassed inhabitants of 
Palestine prior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans; that is, fol- 
lowing the day of Pentecost and the 
birth of the Christian Church. There 
is no doubt that the Jewish leaders 
used the sternest measures that were 
within their power to crush out the 
rapidly growing pro-Christian move- 
ment which followed the resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth and the day of 
Pentecost. 

It can be assumed beyond any ques- 
tion that Christianity grew by leaps 
and bounds amongst the Jews so long 
as Peter and John and others of the 
apostles were permitted the privileges 
of testimony in the temple and in 
synagogues. It is equally certain that 
the hostile attention which had been 
given to Jesus was promptly applied to 
those who declared their loyal belief in 
Him following the day of Pentecost and 
demonstrated their faith by preaching 
at every opportunity the kingdom of 
God. They proclaimed Jesus as the 
promised Messiah. The Jewish leaders 
took up the challenge and responded by 
what probably were in the beginning 
legal methods to suppress this rapidly 
growing loyalty to Him Whom they had 
crucified. 

Certainly it was not a great while 
after Peter and his fellow apostles be- 
gan proclaiming the revelation of re- 
.demption through Christ until it be- 
-came dangerous to be known as one of 
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“the sect of the Nazarenes.” We are 
in the habit of dating the crucifixion of 
Jesus in the year 28. In the year 64, 
according to tradition, Paul was mar- 
tyred in Rome, and within the next 
two or three years Peter encountered 
the same fate. Thus in a little more 
than three decades the followers of 
“the way” met with punitive opposi- 
tion, first from the Jews and then from 
the even more powerful Roman au- 
thorities. We can therefore understand 
why Peter, after he had himself been 
directed to flee from Jerusalem, wrote 
to the scattered Christians, whom he 
visited and unto whom he ministered. 


For Righteousness’ Sake 


In the portions of the First Epistle of 
St. Peter which have been chosen as 
the Sunday school lesson for adults on 
June 6, there are three forms of per- 
secution cited. The first of these is “for 
righteousness’ sake.” It is not difficult 
to realize the significance of this form 
of adverse pressure. Here was a group 
of men who boldly asserted that the 
fulfillment of Jewish prophecies had 
occurred in the ministry, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. And 
while they did not forsake the old prac- 
tices, they gave to them a new mean- 
ing. This new meaning involved a dif- 
ferent form of loyalty to their tradi- 
tions. It lessened the importance of the 
great Jewish feasts; and the greatest of 
them, that of the Day of Atonement, 
could no longer be given its former 
value, since the true Lamb of God had 
now been slain. The cumulative effects 
of the realization of the symbolism of 
Judaism served to decrease the im- 
portance of Jerusalem and much for 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 31-June 6 
The sridelr of a Good Conscience. I Peter 


Comfort in Trial. I Peter 4: 12-19. 
Comfort in Temptation. I Peter 5: 6-11. 

. Pleasure in Adversities. Il Cor. 12: 7-10. 
How to Be Strong. Ephesians 6: 10-16. 

. Fellow Sufferers. II Corinthians 1; 3-11. 
Comfort for God’s People. Isaiah 40: 1-11. 
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which Jerusalem’s religious organiza- 
tion had stood. 


Anti-imperial 

A second form of persecution was 
that which had the protection and, in 
many instances, the instigation of Ro- 
man authorities. There were certain 
requirements of living under Roman 
domination to which they could not 
in good conscience submit themselves. 
They could not acknowledge the deity 
of the emperor. They could not make 
sacrifices to household gods, as had 
been the custom for generations wher- 
ever Roman law and culture were 
acknowledged. They could not have the 
views of either Jews or Romans with 
reference to the great objective of daily 
life, which was obedience to their Lord 
Jesus Christ and their expectation of a 
blessed eternity and not to the state. 
It was necessary only that their ac- 
cusers should raise the question of loy- 
alty to Caesar to establish an excuse for 
some form of Christian persecution. 


Self-inflation 


Peter makes it plain that there was 
some inclination on the part of Chris- 
tians themselves to think too highly of 
favoritism due them from their Lord. 
By virtue of repentance, they had 
chosen to become the followers of 
Christ, and Christ was in process of 
establishing the kingdom of God in the 
midst of men. However blessed that 
Kingdom is, it has nowhere been given 
form and acceptance except by opposi- 
tion to evil. When Peter declared, 
“Your adversary the devil, as a roaring 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour,” he was referring to an 
adversary with whom the believers in 
Christ, because they were the follow-— 
ers of Christ, were in ceaseless conflict. 
It was not a question of victory or de-— 
feat. The grace of God enabled them 
to withstand the temptations and se-— 
ductions of the devil. 

It seems that many of them became 
overconfident and therefore became | 
victims of evil times and evil influences. — 
Peter exhorted them, “Humble your- | 
selves therefore under the mighty hand | 
of God, that he may exalt you in due’ 
time.” It is the essence of Christian” 
courage to follow the Master without) 
dismay, to be good soldiers, and to ac-_ 
cept the antagonisms of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil as inevitable so ‘long! 
as there is this conflict between our | 
Lord and the kingdoms of the earth. — 
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The Flame in Your Heart —4«ts 2: '4 


Tue Pentecost flame was pictured as 
upon the head of the disciples as they 
held their prayer meeting in the upper 
room. In sacred art saints are distin- 
guished by a halo about their heads 
and Dr. Halford E. Luccock suggests, 
“Better a flame in the head than around 
it.” “Sainthood,” he says, “marked by 
intellectual activity and power, is the 
supreme need of today, as always. Two 
men recently watched a moving pic- 
ture of a characteristic sort marked by 
marvelous dancing and an inane plot. 
After it was over one said to the other, 
‘We seem to be in a world where feet 
are more important than the head.” 
All this may be a nice play upon words, 
yet the flame of the spirit must be more 
than an atmosphere in which to live; 
it must enter every“vital part of a man 
until he becomes truly inspired, aflame 
for God. 


The Presence of the Spirit 


The Holy Spirit brought fire into the 
hearts and souls of the apostles. They 
were changed men and no longer afraid 
of any man. Death had no terrors for 
them. They spoke with calm dignity 
before learned men, and Roman of- 
ficials found them ready to face them 
with all the assurance of nobles and 
princes. The real evidence of the pres- 
-ence of the Spirit was not the tongues 
of fire or the sound of the wind. It was 
the mighty men of power who went out 
from that room to win the world for 
their King. The same men had entered 
the upper room simple peasants, un- 
learned and fearful. One of them had 
denied his master with an oath and 
most of them deserted Him in the pros- 
pect of a cross. 

That same miracle has been wrought 
<uncounted times in human hearts since 
Pentecost. The same holy fire is burn- 
ing. We had thought that the days of 
martyrdom were long past, but Nazi- 
infested Europe has its own stories of 
persecution and death. Men are still 
braving worse than Domitian’s lions 
rather than compromise their con- 
‘sciences. If they must choose between 
death and the denial of their Lord, they 
“welcome death. And men just as brave 
pay lesser costs here in America rather 
than fail their Master. The tongue of 
flame still rests over the heads of ace 
disciples of Christ. 
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Light 

The flame is a symbol of light. The 
apostles always seemed strangely stupid 
when Jesus sought to teach them the 
simple truths we were born to know. 
We little appreciate how His teaching 
cut across the things they had been 
taught. Perhaps we would have been 
even slower to learn than they. They 
did keep their love for Jesus, even 
when they must have thought Him a 
failure. And now by the power of the 
Spirit they understood. All the mean- 
ing of Christ to them and to the world 
was so clear that they could preach it 
with power to save. 

Jesus became the norm of thinking, 
the flame in the head of which Dr. 
Luccock wrote. What Jesus thought 
would hereafter be the truth to these 
men. Every possible theory or act must 
stand the test, “What would Jesus think 
about this?” The artist Turner would 
shut himself in a dark room for a time 
before mixing his colors, “to shut out 
the common glare,” he said. This ac- 
counts for those prayer meetings in 
that upper room. The disciples were 
there apart from the common interests 
of the city, their minds and hearts were 
set upon one thing, the promise of the 
ascending Christ. No wonder they 
found the light and themselves became 
beacons of that light for a sin-darkened 
world. 


“Light of the world, Thy beauty 

Steals into every heart, 

And glorifies with duty 
Life’s poorest, humblest part; 

Thou robest in Thy splendor 
The simple ways of men, 

And helpest them to render 
Light back to Thee again.” 

—John S. B. Monsell 


Cleansing 


It is said that the great plague of 
London was finally wiped out by the 
fire in 1665. The worthless stone could 
be chipped patiently away from the 
precious ore, but the fire of the furnace 
cleans away the dross, and the pure 
metal runs out into the mould. Fire is 
a symbol of the cleansing power of the 
Holy Spirit. The disciples passed 
through the fire that day in the upper 
room and were made fit for their glo- 
rious mission. 

How much self-seeking was in their 


hearts, even after they had fellow- 
shipped with Christ for three years. 
They could still argue about precedence 
in the Kingdom while on their way to 
Jerusalem and Calvary. None of the 
apostles offered to play servant to the 
rest that day when they met for their 
last Passover feast together, but Jesus 
girded Himself and washed their feet. 
After Pentecost they were not perfect, 
but they had conquered the greatest 
sin of all, self-seeking. They would 
never fail Him again, but would wel- 
come hardships and death in obedience 
to His will. They first learned to say, 
“For,me to live is Christ,” and then 
were prepared to add, “To die is gain.” 
They left that upper room sure that 
their desertion and their misunder- 
standing of Christ were forgiven. 


Love 


When the Holy Spirit takes posses- 
sion of a man’s heart, it glows with 
love. This is the secret of the rapid 
growth of the church. 1—11—120—3,000 
is the record of its amazing spread. It 
was something that burned in the eyes, 
in the speech, yes, in the very posture 
and gestures of the apostles, somehow 
convincing their hearers that they 
spoke the truth. Wesley said to his 
young friends preparing for the min- 
istry, “Get on fire and the people will 
come to see you burn.” Any man will 
get a respectful hearing if people be- 
lieve that he believes what he says. 
They may crucify him, but they will 
respect him. If the church is not grow- 
ing as it should, do not blame the 
mechanics of our program. There is 
not enough love burning in our hearts 
for Christ. 

When the Holy Spirit enters a man’s 
heart Christ becomes the most impor- 
tant thing in the world. We need no 
fire to see, nor do we need to ask for a 
miracle of tongues in order to recog- 
nize the presence of the Spirit. A holy 
enthusiasm, an untiring zeal for Christ, 
will be the credentials. 

The world is waiting for spirit-pos- 
sessed men to lead it back to peace and 
brotherhood again. It did not have 
much time for God until the dogs of 
war were loosed. A Russian novelist 
once said that he only believed in God 
in the dark. Well, the world is in the 
dark, and it is the blackest night since 
the dawn of modern history. The eyes 
of men are straining for the light. It is 
that Light we hold in our hearts. “The 
Light of the world is Jesus.” “Having 
the light, give it to others.” If we are 
on fire with love for Christ, we will be 
like a lamp set on a hill. And we will 
have the answer to the world’s deepest 
need: the Light that will never fade or 
fail. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, June 6. Next 

topic, The Fruit of the Spirit. 
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Official Photograph by U. S. Army Air Corps 


Signal Battalion Dedicates Field Communion Set 


OFFICERS and men of the 552d Signal 
Air Warning Battalion attended chapel 
in a body at Drew Field, Florida, re- 
cently to participate in the presenta- 
tion and dedication of a silver Field 
Communion Set for their use on 
maneuvers or in a theater of opera- 
tions. The set consists of a portable 
altar, silver cross, candlesticks, chalice, 
plate, and containers for wafers and 
wine. To supplement the set, a smaller, 
individual set was also dedicated for 
use in giving communion to individuals 
in hospital, guard house, or on a bat- 
tlefield. The smaller set is worn on the 
chaplain’s belt. 

Presentation of the set was made in 
a few well-chosen remarks by Captain 
Ivan E. Bradford, commanding officer 
of the 552d, on behalf of the National 
Lutheran Council, the donors. The set 
was received and dedicated by the 
battalion chaplain, Walter J. Bielitz, 


who will use it in his ministry to the. 


men of the command. 

The War Department is much con- 
cerned about the spiritual welfare of 
the armed forces and has given every 
encouragement to the churches to min- 
ister to the men of their faith. Every 
permanent post has been provided with 
one or more chapels, chaplains to 
carry on the ministry, testaments, hymn 
books, organs, and such equipment as 
is necessary to make religion a daily 
part of the soldier’s life, whether in 
camp or in the field. In harmony with 
the American principle of separation of 
church and state, the War Department, 
through the office of the Chief of Chap- 
lains, has wisely encouraged each de- 
nomination to supply the chaplains of 
their own faith with sacramental ves- 
sels for use in the field according to 
the religious convictions of each chap- 
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lain and the denomination he repre- 
sents. 

To make this and other ministries 
possible, the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil will again conduct a nationwide ap- 
peal through its supporting churches 
for a million dollars. Every soldier 
whom the Council reaches through a 
chaplain or service pastor, or the facil- 
ities of a service center is some 
mother’s son. That mother may be 
living or dead, but after years of sac- 
rifice and prayer, she wants her son to 
pass through the trials of war strength- 
ened in faith through: the church to 
which she entrusted him. The response 
of the church to previous appeals shows 
that the church does care, and its min- 
istry is bearing fruit. 


Concerning Future Chaplains 
(Continued from page 7) 


and that the college program there- 
fore embraces in general the cur- 
riculum indicated, namely, the first 
year, which would be the second 
year of the Navy program, the fol- 
lowing subjects are recommended— 
English, mathematics, history, phys- 
ics, naval organization, drawing and 
descriptive geometry, physical train- 
ing and hygiene. 

For the second college year, which 
will accordingly be the third year of 
the Navy program: English literature, 
history, Greek or modern foreign 
language, biology, psychology, phys- 
ical training and hygiene. 

The third college year, which in 
the Navy program would be the 
fourth year: Elective (recommend 
American literature), philosophy, 


re 
Y 


history, Greek or modern | foreign 
language, sociology, economics and. 
ay 


hygiene. 2 


It should be apparent from this, that. 
religious training as emphasized in re- 
ligious denominational colleges is not: 
excluded but rather taken for granted 
because of the emphasis that is con- 
tinually placed on the program in force 
in these denominational colleges. It 
should also be emphasized again that. 
for the three-year seminary course no 
suggestions at all are offered by the 
Navy Department for the curriculum 
which is to be carried through. 

It is our impression that the Navy 
Department is desirous to keep open 
avenues which will permit education 
of pre-seminary students so that de- 
nominational seminaries may continue 
to function. It may be supposed, one 
would think, that if the Navy Depart- 
ment is so anxious to co-operate with 
denominational educational agencies, 
as is indicated by these provisions, the 
army will be just as anxious to make 
provision for a continued education of | 
pre-seminary and theological students 
at these denominational institutions. 
And as nothing is said to the contrary, 
one would suppose that both depart- 
ments take for granted that the church 
at home must be supplied in the reg- 
ular way and that provisions will be 
made whereby other students who are 
not qualified for the chaplaincy, 
whether in the Army or in the Navy, 
will be permitted to carry through the 
intentions of their theological training. 


The Abandoned Church — 


By ORPHA E. WHERLEY 


Just a little white church by the side 
of the road, 
Close by a woodland deep; 
And near by the church is a quiet spot, 
Where many loved ones sleep. 
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And the little white church by the side ; 
of the road, 
Stood as a beacon light, aa 
Guiding the steps of weary souls, » 
Through the darkness of the night. — 


O little white eee by the side of the 
road, se | 

How oft we found peace there— a 
As we entered in and heard His Word, 
And were lifted on wings of prayer 


O little white church by the side of the 

road, = 

Tho’ élosed we find your door; j 

Your light will shine on in the hearts 
of men . 

_ Who worshiped in days of yore. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. ' 


My Kind of Minister 


. (Continued from page 11) 


AT THE TURN OF AFFAIRS 


Needless to say, we have already 
started on a new era when social orders 
are changing beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It can also be said we have started 
on a new era in the Father’s program 
for His church. Tomorrow’s ministry 
will be vastly different from yester- 
day’s. If we can glean from post-war 
programs already in print, one must 

_ conclude that the ministry of tomorrow 
will be a much more spiritual and vital 
ministry than we in our day have yet 

_ witnessed. It must be a Christ-vitalized 
ministry that will not only grip the 

’ church but will reach down into every 

avenue of life, regardless of class or 
position, if we are to survive a world 
catastrophe. Now with the opportunity 
facing us, due to the changing world 
condition which I believe is the active 

_ work of a loving Father endeavoring to 

_ reach all mankind for His Kingdom, 

_ the question emerges as to our ability 

_ to meet the challenge. This especially 

- involves the work of the ministry and 

' takes in all leaders of Christianity. To 
_ the end of meeting this challenge may 
_ I boldly present three divisions of the 
_ work of the ministry, namely, conver- 
sation, teaching and preaching? Lest 
you misunderstand me I wish to men- 
tion that I am assuming that the office 
' of the ministry includes administering 
‘the sacraments, visiting the sick, bury- 
ing the dead and like ministerial acts 
- in addition to the three mentioned. 


~ ® Conversation 


_ I have purposely given this an un- 
_ usual heading, but it expresses the very 
' thought I have in mind. Most ministers 
have quite a few hours each week 
' when they converse with various types 
_ of people, and it is to such occasions 
_ that I wish to refer. It may be at a 
class meeting or on the street or in a 
home that such an opportunity presents 
itself, It is during.a social conversation 
hat I feel a lot of good may be accom- 
plished if handled properly. Of course 
it is to be realized by the minister that 
he party he is conversing with will 


estion the great subject of faith in 
God as a loving Father; but the min- 
ster being first filled with this subject 
and having himself had the experience 
of the true faith in a living Saviour will 
find many opportunities on such occa- 
ions to express his convictions in a 
ery pleasing manner. 

_ Too many ministers spend all their 
ocial hours talking about what the 
aymen are interested in and not 
- enough time in trying to interest the 
_ laymen in what the minister should be 
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ever wish to discuss on his own sug-' 


interested in. I am an insurance agent. 
I have a service to sell. I call upon my 
prospect either with an intention or just 
to converse with him in a social hour. 
I direct the conversation to lead my 
prospect to the point where he gives 
me his attention. I then tell him more 
of my story (or experience) so as to 
create within his mind a desire to have 
what I want him to have, or what I 
sincerely think he needs. After he has 
the desire for my service, the sale is 
simple. To me the same procedure must 
be followed when ministers and Chris- 
tian leaders converse with prospects for 
a more vital Christian life. This will 
apply to church members who need a 
deeper understanding of Christian faith 
as well as prospects for church mem- 
bership. The pastor must control the 
conversation, keep the interest of his 
hearer, and create the desire in the 
heart of his hearer for a great Chris- 
tian faith in a loving Christ. 

To my mind much can be done in or- 
dinary conversations when the man or 
woman leasts expects that he or she is 
being introduced to the most vital 
knowledge they can possess. I have 
known pastors who very seldom speak 
of their Christian faith unless it is from 
the pulpit. I am convinced that through 
ordinary social conversation a very im- 
portant work of the ministry can be 
carried on and that as Paul was con- 
stantly injecting his praises and Chris- 
tian experiences in his conversation 
wherever he was, so can Christian 
leaders be very valuable in ushering in 
the new spiritual order in our day. 


® Teaching 


Not being a teacher or a minister, I 
realize I am treading upon dangerous 
ground; but I am concerned about the 
educational program of our church. 
The greatest thing our church has to 
teach is to enlighten its members about 
their Father in heaven and Christ, their 
Saviour: in short, to help church mem- 
bers understand more fully their Chris- 
tian faith. To this end I would like to 
suggest that, along with the Sunday 
school teaching program, the Luther 
League and other such programs, the 
pastor conduct a class for young and 
old, the same to meet at least once a 
week. The pastor should be the teacher 
and study with them the great truths 
of the scripture—Faith, Love, Grace, 
etc. To teach these properly would in 
the course of time include some biblical 
history, thus giving the members of 
the class a background of their Bible, 
their faith and their church. With sev- 
eral years of such a teaching program 
the church members will develop a 
richer faith and the assurance which is 
so badly needed in the world today. I 
would suggest such a teaching program 
in place of the midweek prayer meet- 


ing, if no other time is available. 

Years ago I heard the late Dr. Evjen 
say in a sermon on prayer, “Prayer 
could be an attitude toward God.” In 
other words, a Christian steeped in the 
true faith of the Father and Jesus 
Christ will constantly have a loving at- 
titude toward the Father and, living in 
such a confident fellowship with the 
Father, actually lives a life of prayer. 
With a triumphant faith like that the 
child of the Father knows the Father 
will provide all things and the usual 
requests heard so many times in pray- 
ers are of no importance. It is only the 
person not having a confident faith who 
pleads with God for many requests. 
Therefore, if there can be a program 
for the purpose of building up faith in 
our church members, I for one would 
not count it a sin to dispense with the 
old-fashioned prayer meetings. 


@ Preaching 


Not being a minister, I presume I 
have no right even to discuss this phase 
of the work of the ministry, but by way 
of emphasis I wish to stress the im- 
portance of sounding Sunday after 
Sunday a positive note of Christian 
faith to a dying world. By the sermon 
the minister can either hold up Christ 
as the Lamb of God that gives life and 
light to a disturbed world, or by 
thoughtless story-telling or shallow 
preaching cause hungry souls to go 
away from the house of the Lord dis- 
gusted and disappointed. To my mind, 
the average person who goes to church 
does so because he or she wants to be 
reassured of Christian faith and de- 
sires to be lifted up in worship to the 
Father, and therefore needs to hear a 
message that is hopeful in its aspect, 
deep in its content, and convincing in 
its application. I am convinced that 
the church that preaches the true Gos- 
pel of Christ today will be the church 
that will stand the storms of tomorrow 
and can help build a post-war Chris- 
tian society which is so much discussed 
at the present time. 

It would seem that no minister can 
have too much knowledge of the true 
Christian faith that Paul speaks about 
in I Timothy 1: 1-14. In Paul’s day 
many good people were following after 
fables which ministered questions of 
doubt rather than establishing the be- 
lievers in faith and love which, says 
Paul, is in Christ Jesus. Paul felt called 
upon to guard the true faith for the 
sake of the believers, and he preached 
the Gospel of Christ at all times with 
but one object—to build faith in the 
hearts of his hearers in his Lord Jesus 
Christ. I ask you then in this trying 
age: Dare the church and the ministry 
of the church do otherwise if the power 
of Christianity is to help solve world 
problems? 
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Rochester—the Hower City 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


DIRECTORS OF CHOIRS THAT PARTICIPATED IN THE PASSION CHORAL 
SERVICE: J. F. Hartman, O. M. Lyders, C. C. Baumbach, Arthur Nowack, 
Edward Graef, and E. E. Ahern; and the Rev. William M. Horn, chairman of 


the committee. 


Our Passion Sunday Choral Service, 
first held in 1940, has become an ac- 
cepted institution in Rochester. It was 
held this year at Concordia Church, 
with the pastor, the Rev. Thomas A. 
Berg, as liturgist. Six choirs partic- 
ipated. The churches represented and 
their directors are as follows: Christ 
Church, John F. Hartman; Peace, Ed- 
ward Graef; Resurrection, O. Matthew 
Lyders; Emmanuel, Ernest E. Ahern; 
St. John’s, Carl C. Baumbach; and 
Concordia, Arthur Nowack. Each choir 
sang its own chosen number, and then 
all joined in singing, “O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded,” by Christiansen, and 
“God so Loved the World,” by Stainer, 
under the direction of Prof. Nowack. 
A real difficulty encountered this year 
by all choirs is the loss of men. 

We would like to recommend such a 
choral festival, whether held on Pas- 
sion Sunday or some other time, to 
groups of our churches in other sec- 
tions of the country. The committee in 
charge from the local Pastors’ Associa- 
tion consisted of Pastors William M. 
Horn (Peace), William Long Dowler 
(Redeemer), and Robert W. Stackel 
(Emmanuel). 


Installation 


The Rev. William R. Fairman, Jr., 
formerly assistant pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Buffalo, N. Y., was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Dansville, as successor to the Rev. 
Robert W. Stackel April 11, by Dr. J. 
Sahner Blank, president of the West- 
ern Conference. Dr. Blank also gave 
the charge to the congregation. Dr: 
John G. Fleck, pastor of Parkside 
Church, Buffalo, gave the charge to the 
pastor. The Rev. Hermann B. Miller, 
pastor of Grace Church, North Tona- 
wanda, was liturgist. 

Pastor Fairman is a native of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and was graduated from 
Temple University in 1936, and from 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1939. 
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Holy Trinity Church was his first 
charge. He was especially active in 
youth groups and in religious educa- 
tion work. The Dansville church is the 
oldest Lutheran church in this section, 
dating back to 1809. It formerly had as 
one of its Sunday school teachers Miss 
Clara Barton, founder of the American 
Red Cross, and the first local chapter 
of the Red Cross was organized in St. 
Paul’s Church, and is still active. 


Liquidation of Debt 


St. John’s Church, Lyons, and Pastor 
Clifford Butterer are rejoicing in the 
liquidation of all indebtedness, the first 
time that the church has been free of 
debt since its organization in 1877. A 
special mortgage burning and memorial 
service (the money was given in the 
form of memorial gifts) was held April 
29, with two special speakers from 
Rochester, the Rev. Thomas A. Berg 
(Concordia) and the Rev. Paul H. C. 
Schmieder (St. John’s). Pastor Berg 
served the Lyons Church 1938-41, and 
Pastor Schmieder’s father, the Rev. 
Henry C. Schmieder, was pastor 1900- 
05. The well-attended service was fol- 
lowed by a social hour. 

Pastor Schmieder was also a partic- 
ipant in the recent twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of his brother, 


Dr. John Schmieder, at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Kitchener, Ontario, the largest 
Lutheran Church in Canada. Dr. ané 
Mrs. Schmieder’s twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary was observed at this time. 


Speaking of Finances 


The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, pastor 
of Resurrection Church, reports splen- 
did financial success with the “no- 
pledge system,” put into use in Jan- 
uary 1942, The people like the plan, 
and there is a much better feeling in 
the church council, because there is no 
need to worry about unpaid pledges at 
the end of the year. Under the plan, 
every member is given a set of offering 
envelopes on Stewardship Sunday, in 
October, together with a copy of the 


- budget for the coming year. The pas- 


tor also preaches a stewardship sermon 
on that Sunday. Members are urged 
to give regularly, as God has prospered 
them, but no pledges are received. 
Then during the year, quarterly re- 
ceipts are mailed to members showing 
gifts through the envelopes and also 
extra contributions for special causes. 
There is no dunning. Pastor Stowell 
reports as one interesting feature that 
old envelopes continue to come in even 
after the year is past. 


Miscellaneous 


We were thrilled to learn through 
Pastor Stowell, chairman for the West- 
ern Conference, that Holy Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, Dr. Henry J. Pflum 
pastor, gave $1,700 on its quota of $900 
for Lutheran World Action. That's 
wonderful! The first congregation to 
reach its quota in the Rochester area 
was St. John’s, Victor, whose goal was 
$45. Both these churches received their 
offerings on Easter. 

Confirmation classes were small this 
year. The reason is easy to understand, 
however, if we take into account the 
low birth-rate of the late ’20’s and early 
’30’s. This matter is brought forcibly 
to Rochester’s attention by the attrac- 
tive booklet issued by the Board _ of 
Education for the 1943 budget. Among 
a mass of interesting information, we 
noticed that the total school population 
in September 1928 was 53,090. In Sep- 
tember 1930 the figure was 53,476, but 
there has been a steady decline since 
then, until the September 1942 figure 
stands at 38,514. The figure is stil! 
lower, due to decline in high schoo! 
population on account of the war. . 


As a novelty, we are sending a pic- 
ture of Freddie Knubel (at left), son o! 
Dr, F. R. Knubel, pastor of Reforma- 
tion Church, Rochester and grandson 
of Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of th 
Ui, HICH AS = Paster Schmieder, whi 
took the picture, suggests as a title 
“It’s in the blood!” 


The Luthera 


P aacific Synod Vhs 


ENCOURAGING REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


’ Trinity, Longview, Wash., the Rev. 
J. C. Cauble pastor, reports one of the 
most fruitful seasons in the congrega- 
tion’s history. The weekly Lenten serv- 


‘ices were well attended and the Holy 


Week services most successful. Five 
services were necessary on Easter and 
more than twelve hundred persons 
worshiped. Seventy-two new members 
were received. 


St. Paul’s, Seattle, the Rev. E. A. 
Bracher pastor, received four new 
members and baptized six children and 
an adult. The Easter Sunday school 
offering of $55 was used for benevolent 
purposes; 150 new Common Service 
Books were dedicated at the large 
Easter service. St. Luke’s Sunday 
school, conducted under St. Paul’s 
auspices, had a record attendance and 
the offering was given to Lutheran 
World Action. 


Trinity, Everett, the Rev. Edwin J. 
Johnson pastor, tells of outstanding 
Easter services, new members received, 
the baptism of ten children and several 
adults. Joint Holy Week services were 


_ held in which a number of Lutheran 
' congregations of different bodies par- 
_ ticipated. The offering of $47.42 was 


devoted to Lutheran World Action. 


_ Among the special speakers were the 


Rev. L. H. Steinhoff and the Rev. J. M. 
Halvorson, both of Seattle. Thirty-nine 
young people are in military service, 


_ and to them the pastor writes regularly. 


An Evangelism-Contact Committee has 
been organized that is doing yeoman 
work. 


St. Paul’s, Vancouver, the Rev. L. C. 
Weitzenkamp pastor, reports large at- 
tendances at Holy Week and Easter 
services. Three services were held 


_ Easter morning, and twenty-eight new 


“members were received and a number 


_ of children baptized. The congregation 


has secured a parsonage, 115 East 29th 
Street, and special subscriptions: for its 
payment are being secured. According 
to a letter from President Sawyer, a 
seminary student is to be made avail- 
able by the Board of American Mis- 
sions by May 15. While this will help, 


a full-time regular worker is sorely 


needed to cope with conditions. A stu- 
dent is also to be placed in charge at 


‘Chehalis, Wash., and another sent to 
_ relieve our pastors at Juneau and Sitka, 
| Alaska, so that they may visit “The 
_ States.” 


_ In Oregon 


Zion, The Dalles, Oregon, the Rev. 


E. J. Blenker pastor, received twelve 
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adults on Palm Sunday and has started 
a class of twelve more who will be 
confirmed on Pentecost. Forty young 
men are in the service. One of them 
informed his pastor that he had used 
his Service Men’s Communion Card 
five times in six months and that he 
had attended church every Sunday ex- 
cept when on duty. Encouraging and 
growing congregations attended Lenten 
and Easter services, though the con- 
gregation has lost sixty-two members 
by removal to other districts. However, 
the tide seems to be turning. Evening 
services are being held from Septem- 
ber to June; $850 has recently been 
paid on their four new building lots. 
The balance now stands at $550. 


American Church, Salem, Dr. M. A. 
Getzendaner pastor, reports the great- 
est Easter in their history. Every avail- 
able space was filled at the services; 
three times as many communed as cus- 
tomarily, and the offering was nearly 
$600. “The Lord has surely blessed 
us,” says the pastor. 


Zion, Medford, the Rev. K. W. Brock- 
haus pastor, tells us of large Easter 


Envelopes. 


Chicago 


ship Message Envelopes for 1944. Loss of skilled workers to the military 
services and war industry has curtailed the production of Church Offering 
New employees who have replaced skilled workers just can’t 


turn out as many envelopes in the same time as the old force. 


Realizing these conditions, many of our regular customers are placing 
their orders for 1944 Church and Sunday School Offering Envelopes on their 


own initiative even before our promotional material is received. 


Prices will be the same for the time being as last year. If you want to be 
sure of getting your envelopes for 1944 ON TIME, write or wire us today, 
asking us to duplicate your last order. Churches or Sunday schools not order- 


ing previously from us will be supplied with descriptive material on request. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET 


Pittsburgh 


services and participation in the Sun- 
rise Service at neighboring Camp 
White. Recently Pastor Brockhaus was 
chosen to address the Hi-Y convention 
held in Medford. The hospital unit of 
Camp White presents a devotional and 
musical worship hour in the church 
under the direction of Chaplain R. N. 
Boldt. 


New Housing Projects 

On several occasions the writer has 
preached at Ogden Meadows, one of 
the five new housing districts in the 
Vancouver district, and participated in 
a community Good Friday Service. 


We would also call attention to the 
fact that Vanport, the housing project 
in view across the Columbia River, is 
still in Oregon—even though there has 
been high water in the Columbia and 
Willamette Rivers—and not in Cali- 
fornia. 


A recent article in THe LUTHERAN 
might leave the impression that our 
churches in Vancouver were so full of 
worshipers that they could contain no 
more. Pastors of our own and other 
Protestant churches tell me they have 
room for more. And when one morn- 
ing service will no longer accommodate 
the worshipers, pastors will increase 
the number of services so that the 
benefit of public worship is available 
to more people. 


FIRST COME—first served 


More than ever must this be the rule regarding United Lutheran. Steward- 


PHILADELPHIA 


Columbia 
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“THe Life and Work of Paul Althaus, 
Jr.,” was the topic of the Rev. Jesse B. 
Renninger, pastor of Grace Church, 
Macungie, as he spoke at the meeting 
of the Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Allentown and Vicinity in the Muhlen- 
berg College Library April 12. 


The Rev. J. F. Snyder, who had made 
his home in Allentown since his retire- 
ment from the ministry eleven years 
ago, died in the Sacred Heart Hospital 
April 11 at the age of sixty-eight. Pas- 
tor Snyder served the Weissport Parish 
for twelve years and then accepted a 
call to the Faith-Mt. Penn-Peace Par- 
ish in North Reading, serving for six- 
teen years until his retirement. He was 
a member of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Allentown. 


The Rev. Herman F. Gohn, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Catasauqua, Pa., 
took up his duties as pastor of St. 
James Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Sun- 
day morning, May 2. He was formally 
installed by the Rev. Bela Shetlock, 
president of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Gohn is the successor to the Rev. 
Ira S. Fritz, who resigned this pastorate 
to become a chaplain in the United 
States Army. 

Mr. Gohn is a native of Harrisburg, 
Pa., a graduate of Gettysburg College 
and the Philadelphia Theological Semi- 
nary. He is chairman of the Children 
of the Church Committee of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania and helped to 
institute the program of that organiza- 
tion. He has been pastor of the church 
at Catasauqua since 1932. 


Two new wings of frame construc- 
tion following colonial lines of archi- 
tecture are being added to the Muhlen- 
berg College Commons to double the 
capacity of the dining hall. The addi- 
tional quarters are needed to meet the 
needs of the army and navy training 
school instituted at the college. 


An impressive ceremony on April 18 
marked the dedication of a new altar 
in the Sunday school of Trinity Memo- 
rial Church, Mountainville, the Rev. 
William H. Stebbins pastor. The altar 
was built by R. L. Brusch, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, and pre- 
sented in the name of his children. 


For Lutheran World Action 
Congregational committees for Lu- 
theran World Action in the Allentown 
Conference met in Salem Church, 
Bethlehem, G. Franklin Gehr, D.D., 
pastor, April 30. The Rev. C. C. Snyder, 
general chairman for the conference, 
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was in charge of the meeting and was 
assisted by Pastors Walter C. G. Veit of 
Easton, Dr. Gehr of Bethlehem, and 
Warren C. Heinly of Allentown. The 
film strips prepared by the Lutheran 
Service Commission were favorably re- 
ceived by the delegates. St. John’s, 
Nazareth, the Rev. Harvey Snyder pas- 
tor, reported that the appeal had been 
made during the Lenten season and the 
quota exceeded. 


Special services of rededication were 
held April 4 in Trinity Church, Slate- 
dale, the Rev. Elmer Kidd pastor. The 
Rev. Harvey Snyder, president of the 
conference, preached the sermon at the 
morning service. The interior of the 
church was rededicated and the ex- 
terior walls repaired at a cost of $5,500. 


Grace Church, East Bangor, observed 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the church with special services 
April 28 to May 2. The congregation is 
without a pastor; the Rev. Byron R. 
Stauffer having accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of Christ Church, Heller- 
town. 


Grace Church, Allentown, P. G. Beer, 
D.D., pastor, recently conducted a cam- 
paign to raise $15,000 to complete a new 
edifice. The amount was oversub- 
scribed. 


The pre-confirmation rallies of the 
conference were held Passion Sunday, 


Ce bal WE nois 


April 11, at St. yokes: Alieanpena the-~ : 


Rev. Charles H. Ruloff preaching the 3 
sermon; at St. Thomas Church, Macada, 
the Rev. J. Frederick Stolte, Ph.D., 
preaching the sermon; and at St. J ohn’s, 
Easton, the Rev. Conrad W. Raker, — 
superintendent of the: Good Shepherd — 
Home, Allentown, preaching the ser- 
mon. 


Dr. Yivisaker the Speaker 


The 143d annual convention of the — 


Allentown Conference was held in St. — 
John’s Church, Mickleys, the Rev. 
Harvey T. Sell pastor, May 3 and 4. The 
conference opened with the service of 
Holy Communion. The Rev. Earl R. — 
Kreidler of ‘Christ Church, Freemans- — 
burg, preached the sermon. Ninety- — 
four pastors and delegates partook of. 
the Holy Sacrament. At the afternoon 
session the present officers were re- | 
elected; the Rev. Harvey Snyder, pres- 
ident, and the Rev. David Frederick, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The evening session, attended by 650 
members of conference churches, was 
devoted to Lutheran World Action. Dr. — 
N. M. Ylvisaker, director of the service 
commission of the National Lutheran — 
Council, outlined the work being done 
by the church for the men and women 
in the armed forces of the nation. A ~ 
conference service flag representing 
3,703 men and women in the armed 
forces of the nation was dedicated. St. 
Peter’s Church, Ridge Ave., Allentown, 
the Rev. Franz Posselt reported the 
largest number in the service for any 
one congregation, with 154 enrolled in — 
the service of the nation. 
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HAPPENINGS AND COMMENCEMENT AT CARTHAGE 


CarTHAGE COLLEGE has again felt the 
effect of the war. News has come that 
Misses Erva Moody, Catherine Stire- 
walt and Mae Rohlfs, three Carthage 
alumnae who have been active on the 
mission field in China, have been in- 
terned by the Japanese. 

Carthage College records indicate 
that some three hundred graduates and 
former students have been called -to 
serve directly in the war effort. 

In relation to the war effort, various 
of the college organizations have re- 
sponded to the drive for war bonds. 
One of the most recent activities in this 
respect was the election of a Victory 
Bond Queen and the receipts from this 
enterprise went into the purchase of a 
$100 bond. A Victory Council, com- 
posed of members of the student body, 
is an organization at work on the prob- 
lem of how the students may increase 
their contributions to the war effort. 


By Nits Ernar REIstap 


The Carthage College basketball 
team enjoyed one of its most successful 
seasons in recent years. The majority 
of Coach “Hub” Wagner’s boys were 
members of the Naval Reserve and, due 
to the fact that they were permitted to 
remain in school, the last nine games 
resulted in that many successive vic- 
tories. 

A substantial fellowship in chemistry — 
at the University of Chicago has been — 
awarded to Miss Jean Pardee of Ham- 
ilton, Ill., a senior at Carthage. : 

Miss Lydia Weihing, who for the past 
ten years has been head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, has resigned 
to accept a position at Murray State 
Teachers’ College, Murray, Kentucky. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president of 
the Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, delivered the commence- 
ment address May 24. The baccalaureate 
sermon was delivered May 23 at Old. 


The Lutheran 


Trinity Church, by the Rev. Stewart 


W. Herman, Jr., formerly pastor of the 
American Lutheran Church in Berlin, 
Germany, and author of It’s Your Souls 
We Want. Pastor Herman also became 
an attache of the American Embassy, 
still retaining his pastorate. 

In the near future, the new catalogue 
will come from the printer. Two of the 
biggest changes to be noted are in the 
awarding of degrees. The Bachelor of 


Science degree and the Bachelor of 


Music degree will be available, as well 
as the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Dr. George B. Arbaugh, director of 
the 1943 summer session, has an- 
nounced an increased interest in sum- 
mer school attendance. Classes will 
open May 25 and continue through two 
terms of six weeks each, ending on 


_ August 18. 


Personal 

The Rev. Charles Landwere resigned 
the pastorate of Old Trinity Church in 
Carthage, effective May 1, to accept 
the pastorate of First Lutheran Church, 


_ Freeport. Trinity congregation has been 
strengthened in every way during Mr. 


Landwere’s pastorate: it has paid in 
full its benevolence apportionment year 
after year and many improvements 
have been made to the physical equip- 
ment of the church. Pastor Landwere 


:. has been popular with members of the 
congregation and with students. 


The Rev. Paul T. Hersch, pastor of 


the Lutheran Church in Brookfield, has 


accepted the call to Old Trinity Church 


-at Carthage. He occupied the pulpit at 
Carthage May 16 and was installed at 


Vespers May 23 by the president of 

synod, Dr. Armin George Weng. 
Pastor Hersch, a graduate of Car- 

thage College and the Chicago Lu- 


theran Seminary, is chairman of Illinois . 


Synod’s Committee on Publicity. While 


_ pastor at Brookfield, that church be- 


_. came self-supporting, Pastor Hersch 
_ having successfully carried forward the 
_ work and having achieved the goal set 


by his predecessors. Also during Mr. 


Hersch’s pastorate it assumed the sup- 
port of a parish abroad, namely, Ituni 
in British Guiana. 


Pennsylvania Council 


~ of Churches 


A LARGE number of Lutheran pastors 
and laymen attended the one-day ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches May 4, in Zion Church, Har- 
risburg, Dr. Stewart W. Herman pas- 
tor. Because of the press of war this 


- annual gathering was reduced to one 
day. The program, however, was one 


of the finest ever presented by the 


: Council. Among the highlights of the 


‘ 
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lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, In Which 


We Serve, Pride of the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Commandos Strike 
at Dawn, For Me and My Gal, Gentleman Jim, George Washington Slept Here, The 
Immortal Sergeant, Journey for Margaret, Keeper of the Flame, Life Begins at 8.30, 
The Moon Is Down, Moscow Strikes Back, Mrs. Miniver, My Sister Eileen, One of Our 
Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege 
of Leningrad, The Talk of the Town, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman. 


America’s Food 
Crisis (The 
March of Time) 


The Desperadoes 
(Col.) 
E. Buchanan 
Glenn Ford 
Evelyn Keyes 
Randolph Scott 


Illustrated explanation of 
reasons for rationing, lend- 
lease food exports, prob- 
able post-war relief, etc. 


Emphasizing that “friendly nations” 
will be fed, this is informational, 
somewhat sketchy. M, Y 


Melodrama. Utah, 1863, 
with young outlaw arriving 
to rob bank, staying to go 
straight, expose local 
crooks. 


More brutality, and with ethical 
lines more vaguely drawn than in 
conventional “western.” Distin- 
guished only by technicolor of 
mountain and desert scenes. Violent 
action. M, Y 


Diary of a Nazi 
(Artkino; dia- 
logue in Russian, 
English titles) 


Drama. Three incidents: 
brutality in a Warsaw dis- 
trict; heroic deed of Czech 
family, with reprisals; re- 
venge of peasant family 
behind enemy lines. 


Edge of Darkness 
(War.) 
Judith Anderson 
Chas. Dingle 
Errol Flynn 
Ruth Gordon 
Walter Huston 
Ann Sheridan 


She Has What It 
Takes (Col.) 
J. Falkenburg 
Tom Neal 


Melodrama. Shambles re- 
sults when Norwegian town 
arms secretly, rises in iso- 
lated western style revolt 
to murder Nazi garrison, 
suffer almost total exter- 
mination. 


Designed to convince that Germans 
are simply and completely beasts, 
even to looking like them, and by 
that very token unconvincing. Brutal, 
hate inspiring. M 


Efforts of expert cast made cari- 
cature by crude sensationalism of 
plot, which of all “occupied nations” 
films thus far is most brutal, ap- 
proaches nearest “beast. of Berlin” 
propaganda. Misinterprets real scope 
and method of Norwegian resistance. 
Sadistic, overdone. 


Musical based on chorus 
girl’s ruse to gain fame, 
confession and success in 
spite of it. 


Trivial in story, amateurish in ex- 
ecution, this is a routine back stage 
film, M, Y 


Sherlock Holmes 
in Washington 
(Univ.) 

Nigel Bruce 
B. Rathbone 


Melodrama, bringing fa- 
mous sleuth to Washing- 
ton on empire business, 
with time out to eulogize 
things American. 


Even making Holmes 1943 and using 
him as mouthpiece for unity with 
Britain cannot kill all excitement of 
any tale featuring his exploits. 


> 
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morning session was the opening devo- 
tional period conducted by Dr. Charles 
E. Schaeffer of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church Board. His challenge 
set the spirit of the messages for the 
program. 

The first address was by the Rev. 
Edward K. Zeigler, Church of the 
Brethren, York, who spoke most con- 
vincingly on ‘the important theme, 
“Making the Rural Home Christian.” 
After showing that juvenile delinquency 
has increased 55 per cent in Pennsyl- 
vania because of the disintegration of 
the home influence, he set forth four 
things that must be done to save the 
home: Evangelize the rural home; 
combat farm tenancy; encourage con- 
sumers and producers co-operatives; 


teach a familistic philosophy of life to 
the children through home, church and 
school. 

Dr. Harlan M. Frost, director of the 
National Christian Commission for 
camp and defense communities, from 
the Federal Council in New York, 
brought a challenging message on the 
theme, “Effective Church Strategies in 
Camp and Defense Communities.” He 
suggested that the church and its pas- 
tors conduct a mail bag ministry for 
those in camp or defense plants, con- 
duct Sunday school and worship serv- 
ices for those in new communities, pro- 
mote inter-church co-operation, and 
establish a “larger parish” in areas 
where defense workers live. 

Dr. Oliver K. Black, field secretary 
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Marion College 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior College and last two 
years of High School in famous “blue 
grass” region of Virginia. Liberal Arts, 


Pre-Library, Pre-nursing, Pre-journalism, 
Pre-social Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in 
atmosphere of Southern culture. 68th 
year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. Catalogue 
and view book.—Henry E. Horn, Presi- 
dent, Box K, Marion, Va. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Announces Removal, June Ist, to 
14 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone CHickering 4-3306 
With Headquarters at 
DELHI, NEW YORK TEL. DELHI 33F21 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an Inspiringly 
beautiful pppenence for years 
to come. Styles for adult, inter- 
mediate and peoier cholrs, In 
many beautiful materials and 
colors. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Budget 
Payment Plan er prulit Ap- 
= parel Style Book C 

Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now re) fete delivery. 


CAMP AR-E-WA sn ?Sisail Private Corp 
FREDERICKSBURG, PA. 
Girls—6 to 16. Distinctive camp with trained lead- 


ership, nurse, all sports, swimming, music, crafts, 
riding, garden. Splendid food. Homelike guidance. 
Fee $70 month. 


Mrs. August Wagner, 1227 65th Ave., Phila., Pa. 


of the Department of Evangelism of the 
Federal Council, spoke on “A Work- 
able Plan to Reach the Unchurched.” 
“A person-minded ministry is essen- 
tial today,” he declared. “We cannot 
win back the lapsed or bring in the un- 
churched unless we meet them face to 
face.” 

The afternoon session was given over 
to the departments of Christian Educa- 
tion, International Relations, and Social 
Service. 

The presentation that won the high- 
est applause was by Mr. Richard R. 
Wood, secretary of the Friends Peace 
Committee, Philadelphia, who intimated 
that the foresight with which our na- 
tion lays the foundations for peace now 
will determine the success of the post- 
war world. 

The climax came when the Rev. 
George E. Haynes, a member of the 
Negro race and executive secretary of 
the Department of Race Relations, 
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spoke emphatically of the serious prob- 
lems that are even now arising because 
of racial discrimination against the 
black and yellow races. He declared 
that “the colored races of the world are 
ready to demand to know what stake 
they will have in the post-war world of 
tomorrow.” Lester M. Utz. 


Four Decades of 


“Service to God 


Tue Women’s Society of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod met with the synod in 
convention May 4-6 in Messiah Church, 
Denver, Colo. Since members of synod 
see one another so seldom, the days of 
convention are not only high in in- 
spiration from the messages of the 
speakers, but are also filled with the 
satisfaction of meeting old friends again. 

The theme of the fortieth convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society was 
“Service to God,” using the text, “The 
Lord our God will we serve.” The re- 
ports of the year’s work were all highly 
satisfactory, showing good service on 
the part of the departments. Miss Selma 
R. Bergner from headquarters of the 
Women’s Missionary Society in Phila- 
delphia was the speaker, and was an 
inspiration to the women. She spoke a 
number of times, for a representative 
from the Board comes so seldom that 
when one does visit the far-away syn- 
odical societies, she is sometimes over- 
worked. 

In celebration of the forty years of 
existence, a special luncheon was held, 
at which time Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, 
president of Midland College, was the 
speaker. Dr. Wiegman is a favorite of 
Rocky Mountain folks, and his splen- 
did address was based on the initials, 
W. M. S.—or “World Mothering Spirit.” 
Mrs. Charles L. Ramme of Trinidad 
was the guest soloist at the luncheon. 

A feature of the convention was the 
Life Membership and In Memoriam 
presentation by Mrs. R. F. Ris, show- 
ing twenty-eight Life Members re- 
ceived during the year with two In 
Memoriams, and this was followed by 
the shower of nine more Life Member- 
ships and three In Memoriams. A 
Memorial Service was held in memory 
of Mrs. Clark L. Albright, a worker 
for many years in the synod. Lutheran 
World Action was voted $75. 

The new officers are: President, Miss 
May Belle Walter, Denver; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Denver; sec- 
retary, Mrs. W. J. Calhoun, Canon City; 
treasurer, Mrs. C. A. Barnhart, Albu- 
querque; statistician, Mrs. W. C. Con- 
radi, Pueblo. It was a good conven- 
tion. The next convention will be held 
with Epiphany Church, Denver, the 
Rev. A. H. Buhl pastor. 

Mrs. O. F. WrEavEr, Reporter. 


Centennial Celebration in 
the Capital 


“Lire Begins at Easter” was the 
theme of the sermon at St. Paul’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., Easter 
morning, when the pastor, Dr. Henry 
W. Snyder, officially opened the cele- 
bration of the church’s centennial; be- 
cause it was on Easter, April 15, 1843, 
that the life of this congregation, began. 
The previous autumn some forty mem- 
bers of Concordia Church felt the need 
of English Lutheran services, so they 
amicably withdrew and began a Sun- 
day school. The church, as such, held 
services early in January 1843; but it 
was not until Easter of that year that 
the formal existence began with the 
election of a council and the application 
for admission into the Maryland Synod. 

Records of the congregation from its 
very birth are extant, and are pre- 
served in the church vault. They show 
that the fortunes of the faithful band of 
members were sometimes on the crest 
of the wave, and then again in the 
trough. But faith is still today the vic- 
tor, and at the beginning of the second 
century St. Paul’s is in a healthy state 
of life and growth that augurs well for 
the years ahead. 

For a long time the church was lo- 
cated in the heart of the Capital, at 
11th and H Streets, N. W. In 1926 a 
merger was effected with Epiphany 
Church. The latter had been laying 
plans to move to the Chevy Chase sec- 
tion because of the changing neighbor- 
hood in which it.then was. An agree- 
ment was reached by which the merged 
congregations were to take the name 
of the mother church, St. Paul’s, to 
move to the new site chosen by the 
Epiphany group, and buy more ground 
there. Ground was broken for the new 
project, June 15, 1930; the cornerstone 
was laid November 9; and June 21, 
1931, the congregation moved into the 
first unit of its proposed church build- 
ing, which when completed will be of 
thirteenth century English Gothic 
cathedral architecture. 


Guest Speakers 


The celebration of the centennial was 
continued the following two Sabbaths: 
May 2, the Rev. Dr. A. R. Wentz, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg Seminary, deliv- 
ered the sermon; and in the evening, 
the Rev. Dr. R. C. Sorrick, president 
of the Maryland Synod. Thursday eve- 
ning, May 6, a congregational reception 
was held, at which time the Rev. Dr. 
B. F. Bieber made the address. In the 
course of the evening moving pictures 
were shown of the ground-breaking 


ceremony of thirteen years ago, and of 4 
other items of historic interest to the 


congregation. A huge birthday cake 
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was cut by a member of the 
generation,’ Evelyn Keenan, 
seven years. 

_ Sunday, May 9, the sermon was de- 
livered by Prof. W. C. Waltemyer, 
Ph.D., co-pastor of St. Paul’s 1926-29, 
with the late Rev. Dr. John T. Huddle, 
immediately following the merger. At 
the evening service, the Dr. Samuel 
Domer Bible Class, for many years 
taught by the son, Dr. Harry T. Domer, 
presented to the church a beautiful 
service flag which was dedicated by the 
pastor. The address was made by 
Lieut.-Col. von dem Bussch. St. Paul’s 
has almost fifty young people in the 
service of the country, with one gold 
star for Lieut. J. Howard Randall, lost 
at Dieppe, August 19, 1942. 


The Only Original Family 


While St. Paul’s still has among her 

active members persons who directly 
or through their parents go back to the 
sixties and seventies of the last century, 
~ only the Linkins family can trace back 
to the origin of the church. It is sig- 
nificant that when the old cornerstone 
of the former church building was 
finally unearthed from about ten feet 
below the present sidewalk grade, in 
January 1941, Mr. Luther Linkins was 
present; his grandmother, Mrs. Mary 
Woodward Linkins, and his great- 
grandfather, William R. Woodward, 
were present at the laying of that old 
cornerstone. (See THE LUTHERAN, 
March 19, 1941.) 
_ During the hundred years of her 
history, St. Paul’s became the mother 
_ of three other churches in Washington: 
Reformation, 1869; Luther Place, 1873 
(both during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Dr. John G. Butler); and St. Mark’s, 
1889, during the pastorate of Dr. Sam- 
uel Domer. There have also been four 
sons to enter the ministry: Chauncey 
R. Botsford, D.D., and the Rev. Elbert 
E. Oney, from old St. Paul’s; the Rev. 
C. F. Steck, Jr., from Epiphany; and 
the Rev. Henry W. Snyder, Jr., from 
the merged congregations. 

Among the centennial objectives of 
the congregation two have been out- 
standing: the addition of one hundred 
new members, and the elimination of 
the present indebtedness. Toward the 
first of these objectives 65 persons have 
been enrolled; toward the other goal, 
about $15,000 has been pledged, and a 
_ large part already paid in. 

t Henry W. SNYDER. 


PERSONAL 


Chaplain Warner E. Holmgren was 
recently promoted to captain. He has 
been in the Chaplains’ Corps since 
April 11, 1942. Prior to entering the 
service he served the Minerva-New 
Franklin Parish, Minerva, Ohio. His 
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first station was Indiantown Gap, Pa. 
From there he went to the Army Air 
Force Technical School at Sheppard 
Field, Texas, where he has been sta- 
tioned since April 28, 1942. At the 
present time he is the Acting Post 
Chaplain. 


William J. Miller, Jr., D.D., pastor of 
the large and thriving Tabernacle 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., is improv- 
ing after a serious illness which will 
necessitate his absence from his pulpit 
for some weeks. He is the oldest pas- 
tor of the East Penn Conference in the 
City of Philadelphia from point of 
service, having served continuously for 
the past thirty-four years. This has 
been his only parish since his gradua- 
tion from Gettysburg Seminary. 


T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., president of 
the East Pennsylvania Conference, has 
been busily engaged with the duties of 
his congregation, St. Matthew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., of the conference, 
and other engagements in the city. He 
was the guest speaker at the seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebration of Grace 
Church, Philadelphia. In April he de- 
livered the charge to the Rev. Robert 
Hershey at his installation as pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Glenside, Pa. On 
Good Friday he participated in the 
splendid service at Messiah Church, 
Philadelphia, Dr. Ross Stover pastor. 
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One-Course Study Plan 
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A New Way to Go to College — 


One Course, One Month at a Time 


The Essentials of a New Idea in Education 
1. Only one course, every day, five days each week, for four 


weeks. 


Work in each course equivalent to semester of 


study under usual college plans. 


. New courses every four weeks throughout year. Student 
may leave or enter at end of any four weeks’ unit. Usual 
four academic years of work may be completed in 2 years 


and 7 months. 


Tuition, $40.00. Room and Board, $44.00. 


Especially adapted to help students with only a few months 
before service in the armed forces. 


Write 


Wagner Memorial Lutheran College 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


Next unit—fifth—begins May 31 
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WAR BONDS 


A scout car is a low-slung motor 
car armored with heavy steel plate, 
used to transport troops from one 
point to another. It is of low sil- 
houette and gives protection against 
machine gun and other ground fire. 
A scout car costs $5,000. 


You and your neighbors joining 
together can buy one of these vehi- 
cles for the Ordnance Department 
of our army with your purchase of 
War Bonds. We need hundreds of 
them and need them quickly. Put at 
least ten percent of your wages or 
income into War Bonds every pay 
day and help your fellow Americans 
top the War Bond Quota in your 


county. U.S. Treasury Department 


* * 
What You Buy With) 


ae during the war 


e Young men and women will choose 
a liberal education. 


The Western Conference of 
the Synod of New York 


THE new congregation at Weathers- 
field, Conn., is the first home mission 
church established in that state by the 
United Synod of New York since 1906. 
This amazing yet encouraging news 
was the highlight of an address on pres- 
ent home mission conditions, problems, 
and challenges by Paul Andrew Kirsch, 
D.D., of New York City, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of 
American Missions. Dr. Kirsch spoke 
at a home missions round table at the 
evening session of the Western Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York. 
The meeting was held May 4 at the 
Church of the Reformation, Rochester, 
F. R. ‘Knubel, D.D., pastor. 

In introducing Dr. Kirsch, Walter 
Krumwiede, §S.T.D., pastor of Grace 
Church, Rochester, and chairman of 
the Home Missions Committee of the 
conference, read informative statistics 
which are worth giving to a larger au- 
dience. There are loans to mission con- 
gregations of our synod amounting to 
$357,000; the average loan is $5,579; the 


e Wittenberg continues to offer a full 


liberal arts program. 


e Ample housing and educational 
facilities are available for you. 


e You can begin your college days on 
May 25 
June 14 
July 19 or 


in September 


For information address 


Wittenberg College 


Springfield, Ohio 


average repayments annually by con- 
gregations $548. The grand total of re- 
payments during 1942 was $24,129. The — 
average home mission congregation has — 
169 confirmed members, a net adult — 


Dr. Walter Krumwiede and Dr. Paul | 
Andrew Kirsch Discuss Home ‘ve 
Mission Problems 


accession of twenty annually; a Sun- - 
day school enrollment of 82; a property 
value of $13,662, with a mortgage in- 

debtedness of $5,700. During the past 

year, nine congregations of the synod — 
took over payment of their pastors’ 
salaries. The two congregations from 
this conference which are now paying | 
the entire salary of their pastors are 
First Church, Blasdell, the Rev. Ed-— 
ward J. Simpson, Jr., pastor, $800, and 
Ascension Church, Snyder, the Rev. 
William J. Kaiser pastor, $850. = 


Speakers and Causes 


Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of © 
synod, spoke especially of the calls 
upon the Church in these times, the 
large number of young people in the 
armed forces, and the importance of 
Lutheran World Action. 


Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of 
synod, emphasized the convention of 
the synod in St. Peter’s Church, New — 
York City, June 21-24, and also stew- 
ardship and religious education. ; 


Around the luncheon table, the Rev. 
Edward T. Horn, III, of Ithaca, gave a 
splendid historical resume of the work 
carried on at the Lutheran Chapel, to- — 
gether with an interesting statement of — 
present conditions. Most of his mem- 
bers are students at Cornell Univer- — 
sity, and persons connected therewith. 

Dr. Henry J. Pflum, a member of the . 
Board of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
spoke on proposals for a closer re- 
lationship between the seminary and 
the New York Synod, and also greater 
financial support from the interested — 
synods. William H. Stackel of Roch- 
ester, a member of the Executive | 
Board of the U. L. C. A., spoke on the 
contributory pension plan, which he 
was largely instrumental in drawing © 
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a up. The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell of 
Rochester spoke on Lutheran World 
Action, and Prof. Herman S. Keiter, 

'Ph.D., of Hartwick College spoke on 
- problems in Christian higher education. 

Mrs. Robert W. Stackel, new confer- 
ence chairman for the Children of the 
Church, spoke on this work. 

Pastors accepting calls since the last 
conference meeting are the Rev. George 
Martin, St. Paul’s, Eggertsville; the 
Rev. Robert W. Stackel, Emmanuel, 
Rochester; the Rev. William R. Fair- 
man, St. Paul’s, Dansville; the Rev. 
‘Adam Schreiber, St. Luke’s, Roch- 
‘ester; the Rev. William C. Kaiser, 
Ascension, Snyder; the Rev. Harold A. 

- Wolff, St. John’s, Potter; and the Rev. 
' Everett F. Wright, Zion, Cohocton. 
Howarp A. KUHNLE. 


: Roanoke College 


Dr. Paut J. Hou, professor of Prac- 
tical Theology and Missions at the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary, will 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon at 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., May 30. 
Dr. Hoh, one of the outstanding 
\ preachers in the United Lutheran 
Church, will use as his topic, “Keeping 
Out the Jungle.” In order to make it 
‘possible for many visitors to attend 
‘both services, commencement will be 
held the same day, with President 
Charles J. Smith delivering the com- 
-mencement address on the theme, 
“Some Things That Remain.” 
Roanoke has been selected as one of 
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approximately fifty colleges throughout 
the country which will give tests of 
general educational development pre- 
pared by the Armed Forces Institute. 
At Roanoke the tests were given May 
14 to groups of twenty-five students 
selected at random from those who are 
completing courses in analytic geom- 
etry, English composition, and English, 
American, and world literature. 


According to a letter received by 


President Smith from Col. Francis T. 
Spaulding, chief of the education 
branch of the special services division, 
“These tests are to ‘be given later to 
men in the armed services who are be- 
ing discharged because of illness and 
who plan to return to school. Still 
later, at the time of general demo- 
bilization, they will be given to a much 
larger group. The results obtained 
from college students in the standard- 
ization program this spring will enable 
the colleges to interpret the scores for 
other students later returning to them 
from the armed services.” 

Roanoke College is now receiving 
naval aviation cadets in the War Train- 
ing Service who have undergone three 
months of ground school training at a 
naval flight preparatory school. One 
hundred five cadets are in training at 
the college during each two months’ 
period. In addition to the civilian in- 
structional staff, the Navy has also 
assigned Lt. Fred Wolf as officer-in- 
charge of the naval cadets. The tra- 
ditional student program is-in no way 
affected by the War Training Service. 
“The civilian college,” Dr. Smith has 
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During the war and the peace to come, America 


pute 


will need trained leaders as never before. Gettys- 
burg College is prepared to offer that training to 
a limited number of young men and women. 


Build your future at 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


“The gateway to growth” 
Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., LL.D. 


President. 


emphasized, “will carry on under most 
favorable conditions, with customary 
housing and dining facilities unim- 
paired, its standard curriculum in 
operation, its regular faculty intact, and 
the communal life of its civilian stu- 
dents affected only by the necessary 
adjustments to wartime limitations.” 
—Roanoke College News Service. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Bellwood, Pa. On Easter the mem- 
bers of Grace congregation, the Rev. 
Russell P. Knoebel pastor, gave a cash 
offering through their Lenten envelopes 
of $1,207, which will more than pay the 
balance of the church debt of $1,000. 
December 7, 1941, this congregation re- 
dedicated their church after making 
extensive improvements. The total cost 
of the renovations totaled $8,000. On 
the day of rededication $3,597 was paid 
in cash. One year later the congrega- 
tion gave on cash day $1,869.07. With 
these two cash offerings and what was 
given each month by the members the 
debt was $1,000 on Easter Sunday. This 
congregation with only 192 contributing 
members paid off their debt in full 
within sixteen months with less than 
150 members contributing to the build- 
ing fund account. The note was burned 
at a special service May 16. 


New Holland, Pa. Trinity Church, 
the Rev. George W. Wilt pastor, has 
reduced its debt from $16,000 in 1940 
to $4,000 at present. The latest reduc- 
tion was made on Homecoming Day, 
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They | tived themselves: out. 
groping | for the door’ of Aa 


weciees 1gizx (Moffatt) 


Miu10ns today are tiring themselves 
out, groping for the door to spiritual and 
mental maturity; to successful, abundant 
living. 

For these millions, in and out of ee 
Church; for all Christendom, 
groping in civilization’s darkest 
days, Abundant Living has been 
written by E. Stanley Jones. 

Abundant Living meets superbly the paramount need of Oe 
hour; new light, new hope, new inspiration for a struggling world. 
It is a spiritual life preserver, planned and written with direct 
application to the fears and worries, the weaknesses and troubles, 
of our time. 

Abundant Living will give you strength to go abead—and an 
unfailing beam on which to chart your direction. 

Abundant Living is the book of the hour—for the hour in 
which we live. Buy it today. $ 

So that all may benefit from it, the price is qust ] 


At Your Bookstore — ABINGDON- COKESBURY, PRESS 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE 


ONEONTA — NEW YORK 


is pleased to announce the opening of a 


NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


in co-operation with FIVE LEADING HOSPITALS located in the Central 
Area of New York. 


Authorized by the State Education Department and approved by The 
New York Nursing Council for War Service and the United States Public 
Health Service. 


Prepares High School Graduates for admission to State Examination for 
R. N. in Three Years, and for the Bachelor of Science (Nursing Major) in 
Four Years. 


First Class Admitted, JUNE 28, 1943. 
Another term will begin on September 7th. 


Financial aid available for qualified students WHO CAN PROVE NEED. 


Lutheran Young Women 
Prepare Now For Our Country’s Greatest Need 


For further information address 


MISS EDITH M. LACEY, R.N., M.A. 
Director School of Nursing 


May 2, when the financial goal of $2,000 
was exceeded by $500. Trinity Church 
was renovated extensively in 1940 and 
a new Moller pipe organ installed. In 
1945 this congregation will celebrate its 
215th anniversary. By that time it has 
been planned to pay off the entire in- 
debtedness and also to add chimes to 
the organ. The Rev. Gerald G. Neely, 
pastor of Christ Church, York, Pa., was 
the guest speaker at the homecoming 
celebration. 


Santa Monica, California. St. Paul’s 
Church celebrated their seventeenth 
anniversary April 30 with a congrega- 
tional fellowship supper in the parish 
hall, and at the same time recognized 
the completion of five years of service 
to the church by Pastor Clifford B. 
Holand. Among the guests of the eve- 
ning was Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., 
president of the California Synod. 

St. Paul’s was founded in 1926, and 
two years later erected a church build- 
ing at a cost of $85,000, which is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful struc- 
tures in the Santa Monica Bay area. It 
was recently used for important parts 
of the setting for the motion picture, 
“The Power of God.” This congrega- 
tion has experienced marked growth, 
and in the past five years records show — 
an annual gain of 20 per cent in mem- 
bership over the preceding year; the 
apportioned benevolence record de- 
veloped from one of the poorest in the 
synod to one of the best. 

Pastor Holand has been active in 
church and community affairs. He has 
completed two years as editor of The 
Golden -State Lutheran, and was re- 
cently elected president of the Los — 
Angeles Pastoral Association of the 
U. L. C. A. During the past year and 
a half he served as Acting Chaplain 
and in a chaplain supervising capacity 
at the Santa Monica Hospital, which 
recently came under the control of the 
Lutheran Hospital Society of Southern 
California. At the termination of his 
two years’ presidency of the Santa 
Monica Council of Social Agencies that 
organization paid tribute to the splen- 
did personal services and inspiring 
leadership of Mr. Holand. 


Tamaqua, Pa. The Sunday School 
Association of Schuylkill County held 
its twenty-fifth convention at St. John’s 
Church, Tamaqua, May 1. Speakers — 
included Dr. S. White’ Rhyne, execu- 
tive secretary of the Parish and Church © 
School Board of the U. L. C. A; the © 
Rev. William J. Ducker, Seceetare of | 
the Luther League of America; Dr. | 
Russel W. Stine of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown; and Sister Esther Bunge — 
and Miss Bertha Weber. 


Valparaiso, Ind. Trinity Church, the 
Rev. A: R. Swasko pastor, reports that | 
a quota of $112 was assigned to the | 
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congregation for Lutheran World 
Action, but to date $315 has been se- 
cured. 

Members of the congregation are 
looking forward to securing $2,500 in 
war bonds by way of observance of 
their ninth anniversary on Trinity 
Sunday, June 20. Recent Easter offer- 
ings and attendance at services were 
the largest in the history of the con- 
gregation. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-first annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in St. Peter’s Church, Bornholm, R. R. 1, 
Logan Township, Ontario, the Rev. William 
Schultz pastor, June 15-18. The convention will 
open with the Service of Holy Communion 
Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. C. H. Little, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Florida Synod will be held June 14-16 in St. 
Paul’s Church, Tampa, Fla., the Rev. Robert E. 
Van Deusen pastor. The convention will open 
with the Holy Communion June 14 at 8.00 P. M. 
President N. D. Yount will preach the sermon. 

Henry V. Kahlenberg, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York will be held at 
St. Peter’s Church, 54th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, June 21-24. The con- 
vention will open with The Service and Holy 
Communion Monday, June 21, at 8.00 P. M., at 
St. Peter’s Church. Sessions will be held daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. at the church. The 
Service of Ordination will be held Wednesday 
evening, June 23, at 8.00 o’clock. 

All candidates for ordination and pastors de- 
siring admittance to the synod will make their 
arrangements direct with the chairman of the 
Examining Committee, the Rev. Walter M. 
Ruccius, 95 Mead St., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


zz 
WOMEN’S MEETING 

The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Florida 
Synod will be held June 14-16 in St. Paul’s 
Church, Tampa, Fla., the Rev. Robert E. Van 
Deusen pastor. The first session will be the 
Communion Service, Monday evening, held in 
conjunction with synod. 

Mrs. Henry V. Kahlenberg, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY’S AUXILIARY 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Auziliary 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be held Friday, June 4, at 
two o’clock in the chapel. Dr. Russell D. Snyder 
will be the speaker. 

Thelma S. Ruff, Rec. Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. J. C. Koller 


Mrs. Alice G. Koller, nonagenarian, widow of 
the late Rev. Dr. J. C. Koller, entered into rest 
at her home in Hanover, Pa., Good Friday, 
April 23., She was one of the oldest and most 
highly respected citizens of Hanover, and had 
she lived until the first day of June she would 
have reached the age of ninety-two years. Mrs. 
Koller had been in good health until a year ago, 
when she fell in her home, and as the result 
of this accident had been confined to bed most 
of the time since. 

The funeral service was conducted by Dr. 
Harry H. Beidleman, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, and interment took place in the Lu- 
theran Cemetery at Glen Rock, York County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Koller’s husband had served as pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, for thirty 
years, beginning March 4, 1877. Prior to that 
time he had been pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Glen Rock for ten years and during 
this pastorate married Alice G. Heathcote, 
daughter of the founder of the town. 

Mrs. Koller was the last surviving member 
of her family. Her husband’s death occurred 
April 15, 1907. Of the four children born to 

‘them, only one son survives, E. Leonard Koller 
of Scranton, Pa. Another son was Dr. Paul W. 
Koller, who at the time of his death several 
years ago was executive secretary of the U. L. 
C. A.’s Board of Foreign Missions. Two grand- 
daughters survive: Miss Kathrine Koller, an in- 
structor in the University at Rochester, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Alice Koller Leopold of Westport, 
Conn.; and two great-grandsons. M. W. Naill. 


Mrs. Harvey M. Leech 


Emma, wife of the Rev. Harvey Milton 
Leech, entered into life April 23 at her home in 
Berkeley, Calif. She was a graduate of Witten- 
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berg College in 1893, and after her marriage to 
Pastor Leech she became a devout and faithful 
assistant to him in his ministry. A woman of 
quiet demeanor, devoted to the service of her 
Lord in His Church, she aided her husband in 
his service in Charleroi, Pa., Dubuque, Iowa, 
and Oakland and Berkeley, Calif. 

Outstanding features of her life were her 
services in California. When St. Michael’s 
Church, Berkeley, was organized she gathered 
the women together and established St. Michael’s 
Guild, of which she was the first president. 
After Pastor Leech relinquished this work to 
enter into the service as a civilian chaplain in 
the first World War, she engaged actively in 
various philanthropic and social service activ- 
ities, especially in the work of the King’s 
Daughter’s Society. 

Beloved by all for her beautiful and kindly 
spirit, which was directed especially to the 
aged, her memory will abide. The funeral serv- 
ice was held in St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, 
with Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, her pastor, in 
charge, assisted by Dr. J. R. Broyer of San 
Francisco. Her remains were inurned in the 
California Columbarium of Oakland. She leaves 
to mourn her departure her husband, and one 
son, Paul Harter Leech of the U. S. Army, and 
four grandchildren. E. A. Trabert. 


Lawrence W. Lohr 


was born at Youngstown, Pa., June 6, 1877. At 
an early age his residence was changed to the 


town of Latrobe, Pa., where he was confirmed 
in Trinity Lutheran Church. He married Miss. 
Margaret E. Waugh September 12, 1900. They 
had one child, Myra W. (Mrs. Israel C. Earley). 
In 1923, the family moved to Palmyra, Pa., 
where they united with Palm Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Lohr was a staunch Lutheran and a de- 
voted Christian all his life. In his earlier years 
he was desirous of entering the ministry, but 
was prevented by ill health. Possessing un- 
usual gifts as a teacher, and with a profound 
knowledge of the Bible, he rendered service in 
several dpartments of the church school. His 
last office was that of a teacher of the Brother-— 
hood Class. 

His death occurred suddenly February 8, 1943, 
and his body was laid to rest in the old ceme- 
tery adjoining Bindnagles Church, Lebanon 
County, Pa. 


HYMN. BOOKS ON REQUEST 


The undersigned has at his disposal the fol- 
lowing hymn books, which will be made avail- 
able to anyone desiring them, the only charge 
being that for transportation. 

Thirty-six copies of The Common Service 
Book, music edition, in fair condition; thirty 
copies of Hymns and Songs for the Sunday 
School, compiled by Harold Lewars; seventy- 
five copies of The Book of Worship, Hymns and 


Tunes. 
The Rev. Cecil C. Helmly, 
202 Ninth Ave., East, Cullman, Ala. 


Not only are life insur- 
ance dollars busy day 
and night to keep the 


home front strong — they are also paying for thousands of tanks, 


planes, ships, guns and other war materials. 


The average American 


does not realize to what extent his premium dollar is contributing to 
blasting the Axis and insuring that America and her brave allies 
emerge victorious from their bitter struggle against the forces of 


greed and barbarism. 


Lutheran citizens know the safety of their homes depends on the 


survival of the nation. 


They are proud to see that their premium 


dollars are fighting dollars. So they keep working, keep fighting, keep 
investing for VICTORY — and look to tomorrow with confidence. 


ALIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Ose Founded L879 - 
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Send me a FREE copy of your new folder ‘Lutheran Mutual Life 
Insurance in Wartime.” 


Name .—..... 
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Books With A Purpose 
Read for an understanding of the tremendous problems faced by | q 


other nations today in a world at war on geographical, 
political, and religious fronts ; 


HOW TO WIN THE PEACE 
by C. J. Hambro 4 
_ The problems of the coming peace are part of the present war. How these questions are answered 
will importantly affect the course of the conflict itself. Few men in the world today are ségvell quali- | 
fied to answer as C. J. Hambro, who has brought to the task a lifetime of experience in international — 
relations. $3. 00— 


UNTIL THAT DAY s 
by Kressmann Taylor 
The conflict between the Lutheran Church in Germany and the Nazi leaders who planned to take over © 
the church for political purposes is dramatically told by a young Lutheran minister to a brilliant . 
author who has captured the magnificent spirit and force of this little known Struggle. $2.75 | 


THE FIGHT OF THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH AGAINST NAZISM ; 

by Bjarne Hoye and Trygve Ager . 

The courageous and prolonged struggle af the Norwegians against their oppressors. Shows how the 
Church leads the people’ s fight for freedom i in spite of terrorism and violence, refusing to recognize 
Nazi-appointed “deans” and “bishops.” $1.75 


| 
IT’S YOUR SOULS WE WANT 
by Stewart W. Herman, Jr. { 
The pastor of the American Church in Berlin shows how people who are trying to preserve their Chris- 
tian heritage are coerced into pagan practices; how pastors are muzzled; how churches are stripped of © 
their charitable, humanitarian functions. A book that will clarify what is actually going on in Ger- 
many today. $2.50, 


THEY CAME AS FRIENDS 

by Tor Myklebost 

The author, a Norwegian journalist, shows how a home front is born and brought to effectiveness in 
a country overrun by Nazis. Each new encroachment served only to stiffen resistance, and to immu- 
nize the people against Hitlerism. $2.50 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spires Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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